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speech: people who are busy, who are moving about 
and doing something, are less likely to be fault-finding 
and scornful than are those who are idle and bored, 
and perhaps, because of their inactivity, dyspeptic and 
irritable. And this principle can be applied, without 
forcing, to our hope and faith, our optimism about 
God: when we are earnestly trying to do our daily duty 
and be helpful to those about us, we are inclined to 
believe that God also is doing his duty and is caring for 
us. ‘‘Truth through life,’’ Dr. Theodore Munger called 
it, and wrote several sermons on the subject. Charles 
Dickens made the poor fellow in the Squeers school 
spell w-i-n-d-e-r, and then go and wash the window; 
but in our attitude toward human life and destiny the 
reverse method is better: if we do the thing that needs 
doing, and take up the task nearest us, our spelling of 
the Divine Plan for us is more likely to be correct than 
when we sit idly in “the seat of the scornful.” 
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THE ugliness of the approaches to most American 
cities, the desert spaces of the empty lots, the hideousness 
of bill-boards, often cutting off from our eyes vistas of 
green fields, the slovenliness of back yards and dreary 
alley-ways, the burning piles of rubbish on the “dumps,” 
asphyxiating a whole district, are at last ‘‘getting on the 
nerves” of the American people. Perhaps no contrast 
is more humiliating to a patriotic American returning 
from abroad than the banality of the environs of our 
great towns and the desolate wastefulness of the sub- 
urban lands, as compared with the beautiful economy 
with which the Continental peoples turn waste into 
productiveness. You see pretty garden spots instead 
of vile vacuity, and verdure clinging almost to the rails 
of the cars. Let us frankly confess that we hardly know 
what a civilized city is! 


Some public-spirited efforts are under way in certain 
towns in America. A commendable work of reform, for 
example, is reported from Minneapolis. There has 
been a bit of civic awakening toward the prophetic ideal 
of beauty for ashes. Vacant lots have been taken over 
into gardens; window boxes have been set out over the 
streets; prizes have been offered to encourage the chil- 
dren; a very considerable addition has been made to the 
living of working people’s families; and the modest 
amounts of money needful to set all these wholesome 
improvements in motion has been easily provided. ‘There 
is scarcely a town, or a district of a town, in the United 
States where this kind of revival of civic religion is not 
called for and is not possible. Here is a test of people’s 
religion: what will it do for the social welfare? All 
this is also related to health and to manners and morals. 
What can you expect of children with twelve weeks of 
vacation and nothing intelligent or useful to do? Why 
not give them splendid things to do for the public good? 
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In discussions about miracles it is common to overlook 
the distinction between belief in certain specific wonders 
because they are in the Bible or because some people 
think it necessary to have some such sign to believe that 
the divine element is really competent in the world, and 


the belief in miracle as the presence of spiritual elements 


in the natural order. One who observes how far in- 
vestigation and psychology are from bringing out of the 
dark the common facts of experience, and how the union 


of physical processes with vitality is the unexplained 


mystery of science, is loath to have his rejection of mir- 
acle interpreted as a denial of a potency that cannot’ be 
written out in a recipe. 
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declines, belief in miracle is as deeply rooted as ever in 
the mind, is instructive. To say it is present in the com- 
mon order is not to make it common. It is to say ‘that 
the common order is the manifestation of spiritual forces. 
The old-fashioned way of putting the matter by the 
contrast of the words “natural” and ‘‘supernatural”’ had 
better yield to such words as ‘‘material”’ and “‘spiritual.” 
To deny the supernatural is not to deny the essence of 
miracle. ‘To affirm the spiritual is not to deny the. in- 
violability of the natural. For what is religion but the 
use of the highest part of nature, and the belief that it is 
superior to its material? 


The Worth of Conflict. 


One of the pathetic things in-life is to see how much 
noble effort goes to waste, either because it is applied 
to unworthy objects or because it is applied by wrong 
methods. It is often easier to account for the sor- 
rows of life than it is to understand the element of 
caprice which interferes just where the most careful con- 
sideration had prophesied success. It-.is one thing to 
bear the punishment of our own wilful faults, but quite 
another to see our blunders, made through no lack of 
good intentions, defeat our most cherished plans, and 
bring about the failure of our enterprises. One is tempted 
sometimes to let his own life work itself out as comfort- 
ably as possible, while the world outside goes on its way, 
unhelped and unhindered. 

Such moments of discouragement come to every one, 
whether he is working for private ends, for the needs of 
others, for abstract principles, or for the higher attain- 
ments of mental and spiritual life. The brave man knows 
that these moods are temporary, however. He must 
keep on, whether he would or not; and in proportion to 
the high-heartedness of the struggle does he wrest from 
the very obstacles themselves the joy of the conflict. 

We talk sometimes as if the best thing in life were 
peace; and we know, indeed, that peace is something we 
are all trying to achieve in one way or another. It is like 
a goal to reward endeavor, like a state of mind that will 
recompense us for the mental conflict and unrest which 
often seem to be the preliminary conditions of genuine 
faith. Provided we define peace in such terms as do not 
forbid the recognition of the joy there is in overcoming, 
in the actual wrestle with circumstances; provided that 
by peace we do not mean mere inaction or self-satisfaction 
or even the attainment of our dearest desires,—then it 
may indeed signify to us a source of inner re-enforcement, 
a quiet of the soul into which we may retire for strength 
to take up again the eternal warfare. We know friends 
who seem to enjoy toward the end of life a deep peace 
which they have won out of living, a rest earned because 
it rewarded and did not precede the ache and restlessness 
of earlier years; but, for those on whom the demands of 
life press hard and close, the only real peace attainable 
is that which comes in and through the conflict, not by 
withdrawal from the disagreeable cares and difficult prob- 
lems which are always ready to assail the man in earnest. 

Perhaps that is the heart of the matter, after all. The 
man in earnest cannot understand, much less desire, the 
death in life of those to whom life is a long holiday, as 
devoid of struggle as of achievement. Even failure would. 
be better than the nerveless will, which feels nothing of 
the divine impulse to attain for one’s self and to set wrong 
things right in the world. Better, indeed, to be “crossed: 
and thwarted as a man” than to be left “with ghastly, 
smooth life, dead at heart,’’ while yet the brain is clear: 


and the nerves steady and the limbs strong. It is not 


strange that a deep- Teligious thinker has recently ex- 
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pressed the thought that even in heaven there must be 
something to overcome, something that will call forth our 
powers of resistance. 

In real life there is no stopping. Our hearts end one 
pulsation only to begin another. A duty done points 
the way to one still ahead of us. ‘To desire absolute at- 
tainment is to will the death of the desire; and, rather 
than that, we prefer to be continually attaining, with 
completion still far in the future. Emerson declared that 
there is no end to which the practical faculties can aim, 
whether it be the civil liberation of the world, its conver- 
sion into a Christian Church, or a new division of labor 
and land, that, if pursued for itself, will not become a 
weariness and an offence. Then he adds, ‘‘ Your end 
should be one inapprehensible to the senses: then will it 
bea good always approached, never touched, always giving 
health.” ‘The noblest and purest souls find out that there 
is no absolute fulfilment possible, even in goodness, any 
more than there is in knowledge and in love. It is the 
“forever nearer, never near, to God’”’ of which the poet 
wrote long ago. 


What makes Religion worth Having. 


A pragmatic sort of religion which appeals to many 
minds in these thrifty days is the religion which guar- 
antees a sound body, length of days, plentiful resources, 
and a comfortable age. The churches that are most 
crowded are those in which the worshipper learns that 
disease is a delusion, that medicines are vain, and that 
hospitals are unnecessary. The churches that would be 
insufficient, in any number, to contain those who would 
resort to them would be churches that could take an- 
other step in the same direction, and teach a religion 
whose practice would neutralize poverty and sanctify 
the soul with ability to make unfailing investments, and 
enable its members to be wealthy as well as healthy and 
wise. A very high authority in the science of prosperity 
is so earnest and so certain that every one ought to learn 
the rules and practice of this science that he affirms that 
to be the best religion “which acts most powerfully as a 
spur to energy, and directs that energy most pro- 
ductively.”’ 

No doubt every attentive reader of the teaching of 
Jesus would give the lesson of the parable of the talents 
a radical place in his thinking about life. He would say 
that this lesson justifies the productivity of those who 
make the most of their endowments, whether they are of 
a spiritual or temporal sort. But he would say this in 
connection with other fundamental teachings of the 
Master, not in disregard of them. He would recall what 
was said of the man who said to his soul, “Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease; 
eat, drink and be merry,” and reflect upon the meaning 
of the words, “‘So is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God.” He would admit with 
the expert in economical science that it is a high and 
sacred duty to strive to “build up a prosperous and 
powerful community, which would support more life 
and support it more comfortably than any other’’; but he 
could not forget counsels about the futility of treasures 
laid up where “moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal.’’ Least of all would he 


press his liking for the economical application of the 


principle of the talents so far as to call its author “‘hard- 
headed,” and appropriate his authority for an interpreta- 
tion of religion which leaves out, and by implication dis- 
credits, the words, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 


_ + the whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall a 
r ae We wi in exchange for his soul?” 


olga even admit all that is claimed for this ideal 
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of religion, and of churches organized to promote it, and 
yet have the greatest needs of life unmet. They might 
be thronged, these churches of the prosperous life, and yet 
their members be hungry and unfed. What awful wants 
there are which have no place in any comfortable scheme 
of sleek satisfaction! As pallid death with equal tread 
knocks at the hovels of the poor and the castles of the rich, 
and leaves them comfortless, what makes religion worth 
having? In anguish of spirit, such as life brings more than 
death, what is the religion for which a man will give most? 
When remorse drowns the soul, where is there cheer in a 
religion which has nothing to say of the power of repent- 
ance and the wonder of forgiveness? For the strain of 
duty and the inspiration of better life and the help of 
the helpless, where is the adequacy of the expedient 
theory that leaves the soul to the cold fate of a dehu- 
manized nature? 

The incentives to the prosperous life are already well 
provided for without the aid of the church. Human 
nature needs no extra inspiration from religion for aims 
that self-interest equips. People have motives quite 
sufficient for worldliness without dedicating churches to 
that end. They may be left to take care of themselves, 
in full confidence that the charge will not be neglected. 
In the mean time there are the specialties which time out 
of mind have belonged to the church. In the organiza- 
tion of human life there is no provision for the culture of 
spiritual power which leaves the churches without occupa- 
tion. Assign all we will to the schools, the shop, the 
forum, and the fields of enterprise, there is a clear field 
unoccupied but for the influences of religion. None of 
the advances of invention and discovery have made us 
able to dispense with the forces religion set in motion. 
No rapid transit carries the soul up the steep grades of 
the moral life. No new facilities for spiritual flight 
have thrown the old pieties among the antiquities. It is 
just as hard as ever to be good, just as rare as ever to be 
unselfish, just as trying as ever to keep cheer and faith in 
the face of torment and grief. So long as spirituality 
seems vague and unmeaning, the prophet need not turn 
from the task of clearing and re-enforcing it in order to 
forward improvements others are better fitted than he to 
advance. While the best imaginable society pretends to 
no immunity from temptation and sorrow, the institu- 
tions of religion cannot fairly transfer their activities 
to any sphere of lower compensation. If reverence and 
conscienée are realities, values, still to be reckoned with, 
the religion most worth having will ever be the religion 
which counts these its chief good. While outside the in- 
exorableness of the law of the survival of the fittest there 
are immutable laws of the conservation of by-products 
in what by that other law would be wasted, the race will 
continue to regard highly, and cherish, that spirit in the 
religion of Jesus which common sense recognizes as most 
characteristic and fundamental, the spirit which seeks 
to save that which was lost. ‘The parable of the talents 
will be kept, but the parable of the Prodigal Son willnot be 
displaced. What is most worth having in ways of pros- 
perity will be estimated at its worth, but it will not be 
called religion. Pure religion and undefiled will still be 
indicated in visiting the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and in keeping one’s self unspotted from the 
world. After the exalted feelings which Easter leaves, a 
reaction is natural. Our questions and ignorances must 
not engulf us. After all is said the main question of life 
does not concern the future so much as the present. 
Napoleon said of the Christian creed of his day that by 
bidding men to look forward to another life it rendered 
them too submissive to the evils of the present. The 
modern spirit is of the opposite sort. By leading men to. 
combat present evils and assert their good powers for the 
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bettering of life here, it engenders in them the confidence 
that such training makes a life worth lasting. ‘‘ The good 
is to be won by the race and for the race: it lies in the 
future and can result only from long and collective en- 
deavor,” says Prof. Perry. ‘The advantage of this way of 
approach is that it leads us to do something, it delivers us 
from a petty interest to a large human interest, and it 
produces fruits open to no dispute and suggesting the 
noblest and most inspiring explanation. 


Amertcan Unitarian Association. 
The Carolina Industrial School. 


During a recent journey in the South I had oppor- 
tunity to revisit the Shelter Neck neighborhood in East- 
ern North Carolina, where educational and religious 
work under Unitarian auspices has been going on for some 
time. It is nearly twelve years since I helped in the 
dedication of the chapel at Shelter Neck. The chapel 
was built in the woods near the big bend in the Cape 
Fear River. Only three dwellings were in sight, and the 
railway station and nearest town were six miles away. 
Since that former visit considerable changes have been 
made ‘There is now at Shelter Neck an estate of some 
twenty-five acres, including a considerable proportion 
of arable land, some pasture, and some woodlot. ‘The 
chapel stands on the highway at the western edge of 
the estate, and near it is Dix House, which was built 
by the National Alliance for a parsonage, but is now 
used also as a school-house and a home for the teachers. 
The religious and community work has long been under 
the energetic leadership of Rev. W. 5. Key. He has a 
large circuit in Eastern North Carolina, which he serves 
with the utmost diligence and fidelity. He is the friend 
and helper of hundreds of people, bringing to them 
messages of religious cheer and practical counsel. He 
makes his headquarters at Dix House, and the Alliance 
and the Association share the privilege of providing for 
his modest maintenance. It would be hard to exagger- 
ate the wholesome influence of this minister of a practical 
religion in the great district over which he travels. 

The responsibility for the educational work has within 
the past year been assumed by a new corporation called 
the Carolina Industrial School, which has combined 
under one direction the school at Shelter Neck and the 
school at Swansboro, a fishing village on the coast. I 
have the pleasure of serving as chairman of the board 
of trustees of this school. I did not have opportunity at 
this time to visit Swansboro, which is sixty miles from 
Shelter Neck and where the Emmerton School and 
the Salem Cottage are centres for all the best influences 
in the community; but my visit to Shelter Neck has 
confirmed my conviction of the great value of this ele- 
mentary school work in a curiously isolated and needy 
region, where it is being. heroically carried on by teachers 
and workers who represent our Unitarian ideas and ways 
of doing things. 

‘The school at Shelter Neck, though conducted under 
difficult conditions, is already an important factor in the 
welfare of the whole region round about, but it needs 
larger and more adequate equipment. ‘The classes are 
crowded into two rooms in Dix House, which was not 
originally planned for school purposes. The trustees 
of the school have now purchased an adjoining property 
to the north of the present estate, and they will at once 
build, with money already given for the purpose by a 
generous friend, the greatly needed school-house. Bel- 
lows & Aldrich, the Boston architects, have kindly con- 
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tributed the plans for a simple and appropriate school 
building, which will contain an assembly room, two class- 
rooms, and a room for manual training ‘The new build- 
ing will stand to the north of the present buildings, and 
with the chapel and Dix House will form three sides of 
a quadrangle, with the highway on the fourth side and 
the flagpole in the centre. A little distance to the south 
there is a cottage known as Kimball House, which is 
now used as a girls’ dormitory. The barns and store- 
houses are grouped to the east of Dix House, and the 
arable land, known as the Moses Kimball Industrial 
Farm, upon which Mr. Key and his helpers raise a con- 
siderable variety of crops, stretches between the barns 
and Kimball House, and off to the woodland at the 
eastern boundary of the estate. 

The immediate need of the school at Shelter Neck is 
for money to meet the running expenses for the next 
school year. When this has been discovered, the trustees 
plan to develop the work by providing additional train- 
ing in domestic science for the girls and in various forms 
of manual work for the boys. ‘There should be instruc- 
tion in carpentry, blacksmithing, and agriculture. I 
believe that we have at Shelter Neck the beginnings of 
a school which will not only uplift the life of the neigh- 
borhood, but which will set a standard for the educational 
life of Eastern North Carolina. I am confident that the 
friends of this cause will not forget its needs and that new 
friends will be raised up for it as knowledge of its work 
is diffused through our fellowship. 

The support of the two schools requires about $3,000 
a year in addition to the devoted volunteer service given 
by the friends who have from the first been the heart and 
soul of the enterprise. The money outlay is small: the 
returns in better citizenship, higher standards of living, 
happier and more useful lives, are large. The treasurer 
is Mr. P. A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, who will 
be glad to acknowledge the gifts of those who want to 
make a little investment in patriotism and community 
welfare. SaMuEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics. 


ONE of the incidental issues of the controversy between 
President Taft and Theodore Roosevelt became a problem 
for judicial solution last Tuesday, when the government 
began its much-mooted suit to bring about the dissolution 
of the International Harvester Company, on the ground 
that its operations constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-trust law. In the Senate, a few days before the De- 
partment of Justice filed its complaint in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at St. Paul, charges were made that the 
prosecution of the $140,000,000 corporation had been 
prevented in 1907 by President Roosevelt. To this ac- 
cusation, in the canvass of Massachusetts that preceded 
the preferential primaries in that State last Tuesday, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied in characteristic fashion with a denial, 
in which he took occasion to point out that the present 
administration itself had taken no action to terminate the 
illegal existence of the so-called “Harvester Trust,” and 
the storm of affirmations and denials that followed the 
former President’s explanation of his attitude became a 
notable feature of an unprecedented contest for the nomi- 
nation to the Presidency by either of the present great 
political parties. 

Fd 


WORLD-WIDE attention continues to be directed to the 
proceedings of the Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
is pressing its inquiry into the circumstances that preceded 
and followed the sinking of the White Star liner Titanic, 
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Despite certain features of the conduct of the inquiry, 
which have met with adverse criticism on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the investigators are eliciting a mass of val- 
uable data in their endeavor to determine the responsibil- 
ity for the great catastrophe that stunned the world. 
The comments of the London press on the developments 
that are reported from the committee-room at Washington 
indicate a practical unanimity of resentment at the deten- 
tion of British subjects under subpoena as witnesses when 
the British government itself is anxious to avail itself as 
quickly as possible of the testimony of the surviving officers 
and crew of the lost vessel, who had shipped under the 
British flag and under British laws. ‘That phase of the 
situation, irritating as it may seem to British publicists, 
apparently has not been made the subject of official repre- 
sentations by the foreign office at London. 


x] 


THE Mexican ambassador to the United States, in a 
statement given to a New York newspaper last Monday, 
denied emphatically the persistent rumors that the Jap- 
anese government has received from the Mexican republic 
permission, under the terms of a long lease, to establish 
a naval station on Magdalena Bay. ‘The ambassador 
admitted the authenticated fact that Japanese interests 
had obtained exclusive rights along Magdalena Bay; but 
these rights, the diplomat explained, had to do solely with 
commerical enterprise, and especially fisheries, to the ex- 
press exclusion of any military uses. The leased territory 
is understood to comprise valuable agricultural and timber 
land, together with fishing rights in a region of seven hun- 
dred square miles. ‘The lessee appears to be a private 
corporation in alliance with the Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany. ‘The acquisition of this enormous concession was 
recently made the subject of an inquiry by the Senate, 
which asked the President for available information. This 
request has not yet been complied with by the executive. 
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A STRIKING illustration of the effectiveness of the 
Russian Douma as an organ of public criticism of gov- 
ernmental policies was furnished in the day’s sitting of 
April 29. On that day M. Milukoff, leader of the con- 
stitutional democrats, in referring to the alarmingly 
large number of suicides among the pupils in the public 
schools, denounced the government in bitter terms. 
Turning to the benches reserved for the ministry, which 
at that moment were occupied by the minister of public 
instruction and one of his colleagues, M. Milukoff ex- 
claimed, “There before you sit the murderers of our 
children!’’ On being suspended for five sittings for the 
use of unparliamentary language, the constitutional- 
democratic chief repeated his accusation, and the pen- 
alty imposed upon him was doubled by the president of 
the chamber. M. Milukoff, who stands well in the fore- 
front in the ranks of the friends of Russian freedom, 
undoubtedly recalls the day when such a denunciation 
of the governing class would have placed him in the 


. melancholy gray line that marched into Siberia between 


two files of soldiers. 
. & 


M. Mivuxorr, who combines political progressiveness 
with a conservative sense of what is possible and what 
is impossible in his day in a country like Russia, suffered 
much for his convictions in the old reign of absolutism, 
before the present czar issued his famous rescript which 
irrevocably committed Russia to ultimate constitutional- 
ism in the sense in which the word is understood in free 
From the opening of the first Douma, destined 
die a violent death in the throes of disorderly demands 
r a measure of self-government for which the country 
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obviously was not prepared, he has maintained a con- 
sistent attitude of protest against the evils which beset 
Russian society through maladministration. He has 
locked horns with government after government. In 
each skirmish, and through three Doumas, he and his 
liberal colleagues have maintained their struggle against 
the retreating forces of absolutism and of reaction. ‘The 
fact that the determined group of champions of liberty 
is able to apply the name of spade to that article with 
no graver penalty than a suspension for ten sittings 
throws a revealing light upon the effectiveness of the 
existing parliamentary machinery of the late autocracy. 


ws 


A bistincr note of modernity dominates the first 
presidential message of the first Chinese executive, Yuan 
Shi Kai, which was delivered to the advisory council at 
Pekin last Monday. Restoration of order, the rehabili- 
tation of Chinese finances by foreign experts, the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of the country, and 
the establishment of complete religious liberty,—these 
were some of the recommendations for legislative action 
urged upon his nation by President Yuan. Almost 
simultaneously with the issuance of this constructive 
advice by the chief magistrate of the Chinese republic, 
diplomatic and consular reports forwarded to Washing- 
ton from various points in the late empire indicated that 
order is being restored to such an extent that a part of 
the American forces will be withdrawn in the immediate 
future from Tien-Tsin; that the Chinese army itself is 
to be greatly reduced in numbers; that the pressing 
financial problem of the country is already partly solved 
by a four-power loan of $300,000,000, extending over a 
term of five years,—all these facts in contradiction to the 
predictions of an early decline for the youngest and 
strangest of republics. 


Brevities, 


From the vanity of women, from the cruelty of boys, 
from the voracity of cats, save the birds! 


There is but one way to rise in the world, and that is 
to climb. What is needed is a fair chance for everybody 
to begin. 


“Vou can keep a faith,” said Phillips Brooks, “only as 
you can keep a plant, by rooting it into your life and mak- 
ing it grow there.” 


A man has no right to complain of the sensationalism 
and unfair dealing of any newspaper and then habitually 
to buy the very newspaper he condemns. 


Unitarians have had the double work of sowing and of 
reaping. Much of their sowing has had to be broadcast. 
The difficult thing has been to reap the fruit of the seed 
thus sown. 


Can it be that religious weekly papers are again begin- 
ning to publish the advertisements of proprietary medi- 
cines that at one time seemed likely to vanish from all 
reputable journals? 


In no way is religious growth more marked than in an 
increase of sympathy and courtesy between those who 
differ frankly in theological matters. Freedom to think 
implies, or should imply, freedom for others to think. 


The recent excavations in Egypt go to show that state 
libraries existed five thousand years ago. ‘The book-gods 
were Thoth and Seshait, his wife, who was called on the 
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monuments, ‘““She who draws in her horns, mistress of 
writings and of buildings, and the lady of libraries.” 


Dr. Dixon, an English evangelistic preacher of an old- 
fashioned type, has recently made a belated attack on 
Darwin and evolution, declaring that the effect of his 
work had been to turn men “from the spiritual to the 
material, from music, poetry, and religion to worms.” 
Nevertheless many have drawn inspiration from Darwin’s 
monograph on earthworms. 


Sympathy with animals blesses and humanizes men 
and women. ‘To get into real relations with an animal 
is a liberal education. It is something to be really inter- 
ested even in a plant and to observe the working of life 
in any sphere not our own. How much more when that 
life is directing a personality which consciously looks up 
to us and will love us if we will let it! 


Letters to the Editor. 


Drink and Poverty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am sorry to say that I cannot agree with Dr. Crooker 
in his conclusions that people do not drink chiefly because 
they are poor. Frances Willard wrote, “‘I have said over 
and over again that poverty was caused by intemperance: 
now I say, after twenty-one years of study and observation, 
that intemperance is caused by poverty.”’ Especially is 
this true in England. Many of Dr. Crooker’s contentions 
are valid and apply to a large class of ‘“‘over-prosperous”’ 
young men; but, regarding the majority of cases of intem- 
perance, reform of social conditions is at the foundation 
of all other reforms. Many who have done much for the 
temperance cause are turning to social betterment work 
because they see that to reorganize the economic ground- 
work of modern society is the more direct way to get at 
the root of the problem. Only with an equal opportunity 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness assured can 
the temperance worker make great headway. ‘The social 
reformer does not claim everything for social reform, but 
he does contend that economic reasons for intemperance 
must be removed before the temperance reformer will 
have a clear field for his work. ‘‘That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural [physical]; then that 
which is spiritual.”’ PauL, HARRIS DRAKE. 

Saco, Mg. 


Gleamy Weather. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It rains as easily now as some sentimental, tender- 
hearted people shed tears. A big black cloud comes 
sailing into the sunlight and curdy white masses of vapor, 
and then the rain patters down in great drops, spotting 
the dust of the road. But the sun is just laughing be- 
hind the screen, and, when it bursts out of its momentary 
prison, we get the finest effects of light and shade. It 
is gleamy weather that spreads enchantment over the 
earth. 

The tree stems, I notice, have gathered a lively purple. 
Their high twigs against the sky begin to show a faint 
shimmer of life like a delicately colored mist hovering 
over the distance. School children go past now in little 
groups, the smaller ones stopping to play in the rain, 
much to the disgust of the older brothers and sisters, who 
are hungry and wish to get home. ‘Their woollen caps 
are perched upon their heads at all angles, and, when 
they jump and flap their arms, they are like birds making 
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ready to fly. Their little thumbed and ink-daubed 
books fall in the road. The impulse to play, to make 
mud pies, to dabble in the dirt, to lay out foolish little 
gardens with sticks for shrubs and flowers, seems irre- 
pressible in this gleamy weather. What is school to 
them, compared with this great, wide-open universe, 
this mighty playfellow that loves and caresses them as 
it does all young things? 

The piece of woods they go through is fairy ground, 
and, compared with it, the finest school-room is unmiti- 
gated prose. The whole world seems only a play place 
now. ‘The soft spring wind has invitations to the dance, 
the flitting birds beckon and call to the gypsy spirit in 
us all,—the longing of the feet to wander. Somehow 
one always sympathizes with the truant child who stops 
to play by the roadside, rather than with the worried and 
perhaps over-worked teacher. “The play instinct is a 
divine wonder in this world so full of sorrow, misery, 
and care. It is more pathetic and appealing at times 
than suffering, for the blind child, the deformed and 
crippled child, will play when opportunity offers. The 
small hand reaches for the plaything, and touches it with 
joy almost as soon as it learns the contractile use of 
fingers. 

I see the little girl passing my door who has been kept 
in after school for not knowing her task. She has played 
in study hour and been scolded and punished for her 
naughtiness, and now she goes home slowly, afraid of 
further consequences from the maternal hand. It was 
Froebel who had the beautiful, fructuous thought of using 
play to stimulate the love of knowledge, of turning the 
child’s delight in nature to the most fertile method of 
instruction. But, once the child passes the kindergarten 
age, these lovely methods no longer avail. It emerges 
from the poetry of childhood into the prose of the graded 
schoolroom. It can loiter no longer down pleasant 
ways where the sun is shining on moss and leaves, clouds 
sailing through blossomed trees, wind stirring the branches 
where birds build and sing, while dandelions spot the 
grass with gold. 

Learning is no longer poetry and art. No longer does 
it touch the child’s imagination. It has become dry 
prose. So the little one is kept in after school because 
she has idled her time. Is the knowledge that is picked 
up by the child in this way of any real avail, and is the 
instinct that makes us sympathize with the truant a 
wrong one? Alas! playtime is so short, corresponding 
to the bloom and blossom time of the young child’s 
nature, and worktime is so long! We love the little 
feet that stray when the birds are calling in such pro- 
vocative strains, “Sweetie, sweetie, come out and play 
with us.’ Their delicious little trills and chirps and 
warbles and broken melodies are so many temptations 
to break strict rules. Oh, the young delight there is in 
hunting wild flowers, when treasures beyond price are 
to be found peeping out of the brown mould,—violets, 
hepaticas, Jack-in-the-pulpits, anemones,—all the dear 
things made for little childish hands to hold! 


Our American mothers do not take their children out ~ 


to view the blooming orchards. Japanese parents can 
teach us valuable lessons in the gentle art of instructing 
the child to love, reverence, and respect Nature’s gifts, 
to enjoy without abusing the privileges she offers, to 


gather the wild flowers without destroying the roots, 


to learn the notes of birds without robbing their nests, 
to delight in the blooming orchards and gardens without 
devastating the trees. 
for the delicately beautiful and refined in nature evinces 
a degree of civilization to which we have not attained. 
Yes, it is hard to be kept in the dull school-room after 
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The love of our Japanese friends’ 
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hours because one has missed the correct spelling of a — 4 


tenants will not come. 
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big word or doesn’t know where Timbuctoo is on the 
map. I pity the teacher who is also a prisoner, a sufferer 
from this form of penal servitude which has come down 


‘through the ages; for I remember it was in vogue in my 


childhood when we little ones sat on. benches so high our 
feet dangled several inches from the floor. Why has 
nothing better been invented to induce children to store 
their minds with knowledge, nothing that can excite 
their love and wonder and make their little tasks a pleas- 
ure as well as a profit? The desire for playtime in the 
gleamy weather of spring touches all hearts. An old 
song hums in my ears,— 


“Oh, the days when I went gypsying a long time ago.” 


To go gypsying, to build a shack, to pitch a tent, to 
hang a kettle on crotched sticks over the fire of dead 
wood picked up in the forest, to smell the smoke of pine 
cones and get the flavor of the woods in our simple food, 
with appetites sharpened by the clear, delicious air, is 
to be rejuvenated and quickened to live, if only for an 
hour. Therefore, we feel it is not wicked to love play 
and to be perfectly happy doing nothing. 

The spring is late, but how well worth seeing are the 
blossoming forest trees! The maples now are a lovely 
rose color against the violet of the hills: the darker red 
of the oaks, the little bunchy blossoms of the elm, the 
green tresses of the willows dropping to give place to 
the hazy emerald of the young expanding leaves, change 
from day to day, almost from hour to hour. Yesterday 
it rained all day, a slow, soaking, unintermittent rain, 
with low-hung clouds of a dark slate color. Puddles 
stood in the road, ever widening to ponds or pouring 
down in muddy brooks. The horses stood with heads 
hung low, fore legs wide apart, despondency and dis- 


couragement stamped all over them. Hens shivered in - 


the coop, and could not offer the tribute of an egg, but 
the birds were wild with glee. They sang and warbled 
and peeped and trilled and brought out all their quavers 
and semi-quavers, while the water slipped off their oiled 
feathers. They called and answered each other from 
tree to tree. They flitted in a kind of ecstacy from 
branch to branch,—wood-peckers, jays, cat-birds, robins, 
and the various sparrows. ‘They were all at it as if they 
had advertised a grand all-star opera, and were deter- 
mined not to disappoint their public. Nest-building is 
probably the great provocative of such carnivals of song. 
There is an empty robin’s nest near my window that has 
now, in a way, been advertised for rent for two years. 
When the last family moved out, I sincerely hoped they 
would return the next season, at least the old ones; but 
they have proved a disappointment, and other bird 
They arrive frequently to in- 
spect the premises, young married pairs. They peep 
and peer about, and talk over the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the situation, but fly away without even 
making an offer. 

A bird’s-nest with a little family on the way is a great 
addition to a window view. It adds the charm of ani- 
mated nature, and lets you in to many a pretty secret 
of bird felicity. My vacant bird’s-nest grieves me, for 
I cannot understand why it is so shunned. Other nests 
in the vicinity are all taken. Surely small-pox never 
invaded my nest, nor has it a ghost. It is prettily lined 
with moss and hair. I had hoped the scarlet tanager 
that stays with us some months each year, and brings up 
a little family of richly dressed children, would find this 
nest convenient and handy; but, alas! no. 

But I am partly consoled by the song of a very har- 


-monious wood-thrush that sings a delightful cadenza 


the delicious softness of these April twilights, when 
spring note of the peepers in the pond begins to be 
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heard. ‘There is no sound quite so springlike as this in 
the soft gray and violet hush. The hour has a tender, 
soothing charm, when the blossomed trees rest their 
branches peacefully against the sky. Then the little 
screech-owl sends abroad a long, plaintive note, and the 
wood-dove murmurs as in a tender dream, and the young 
moon steals out of the sky dappled with the last gleams 


of rose and gold, and long, gray, slender shadows steal 
over the silver of the fields. 


Summit, N.J. 


Requiescant. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Toll all your bells, O cities by the Sea! 

Toll bells of grief from cross-crowned tower and dome, 
Toll for men loved and praised that come not home, 
Toll for the homeless exile, now set free 

In God’s invisible city, where shall be 

No more farewells, no death and no more:sea, 


O all ye ships of ocean, lift your prayer, 

Through the dark midnight air, 

Unto the pitying God; whose angel Death 

Men’s souls from land and sea each moment summoneth, 
And guards in voiceless gloom 

Of the Great Deep, one vast, unscriptured tomb, 

Where heedless of our tears 

Sleeps an unnumbered host, that hears 

No storm forevermore, nor mortal fears. 


Ring bells of honor for the dying brave: 
For proud, unflinching chivalry that gave 
Its wealth and glory to th’ engulfing wave, 
And trusting God above, 

Over the woman in her weakness threw 
Manhood’s strong shield of love,— 

In one swift hour of sacrifice that drew 
Many hearts back to God, 

And joined them with His blessed Cross who trod 
Gethsemane, and, conquering the grave, 
From sin and death did save. 


Toll bells of pity, swinging sad and slow! 
To many an altar many mourners go. 
While to the desolate exiles’ widowed band, 
Fraternal heart and charitable hand 

Give pitying welcome to a stranger’s land. 


Ring bells of prayer above the kneeling throng! 
Ring bells of hope, O cities by the sea! 

Tell faith’s unfathomable mystery 

In organ—voice of song, 

Uttering sorrow’s benedicite— 

“O love of God; a deep and boundless sea!’’ 


—The Boston Herald. 


Giovanni Pascolt. 


BY WILLIAM F. ANDREWS. 


Giovanni Pascoli, whose passing hence Gabriel D’ An- 
nunzio has just hailed as the loss of “the grandest and 
most original Italian poet since Petrarch,’’ has left the 
world, not only of Italy, but of literature, much sadder 
and poorer. When Death, some years hence, took their 
greatest modern poet, Carducci, from his chair in the 
University of Bologna, it was thought to be impossible to 
fill his place; but the choice of his successor fell upon the 
lamented Pascoli, in every way a worthy successor. 

Born in Roumania, Dec. 31, 1855, he died in his house in 
Bologna on the 6th of April. All his poetical work was full 
of a harmonious charm which is rare in any modern liter- 
ature, even in that of the Italian nation, whose melodious 
language would seem to lend itself especially to the har- 
monics of verse. 

All Italy sincerely mourns his untimely death, and 
perhaps one can give no better idea of the poet than by 
quoting at length one short poem of the author, whose 
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own early death has strikingly illustrated the thought set 
forth therein. ‘The poet has had his wish fulfilled, and left 
Life’s banquet ere he found himself “alone.” 


CONVIVIO. 


O convitato della vita, é 1’ ora. 

Brillino rossi i calici di vino; 

tu né bramoso pit, né sazio ancora, 
lascia il festino. 


Splendano d’ aurea luce i lampadari, 

spiri la rosa e il timo dell’ Imetto, 

sorrida in cerchio tuttavia di cari 
capi il banchetto: 


tu sorgie... Triste, su la mensa ingombra, 

delle morenti lampade lo svolo 

lugubre, lungo; triste errar nell’ ontnes 
ultimo, solo. 


BANQUET. 


O Guest of Life! it is the festal hour. 

The wine-cups sparkle red and you, at least, 

You are not sated yet, nor hunger more :— 
Then leave the feast. 


Their splendid, golden lights the bright lamps fling, 
The roses breathe, Hymettus’ thyme beguiles, 
Dear faces round us, an unbroken ring, 

The banquet smiles. 


Then rise and .. . Sad it is when one must stay 

At table while the lamps die, one by one, 

Long, dismal; sad in darkening shades to stray 
The last, alone. 


Capri, ITALY. 


A Puritan Prison. 


The tower of Boston Church in Lincolnshire stands 
proud and queenlike, its foot all but lapped by the salt 
spray of the Wash. Itself is Boston,—the Boston which 
tourists from the greater city of Massachusetts carry 
home in the mind’s vision. Yet from several points of 
view the grand old church, in spite of its lofty pinnacles 
and sweet carillon, is less interesting and less an embodi- 
ment of the local past than a building a hundred yards 
away, which is barn-like by comparison. ‘This is the old 
Guildhall, long since disused for municipal assemblies, 
and now to be turned into a town’s museum as a memorial 
to the late king. 

It still possess a grave dignity. You can conjure up 
the day when it was the house of the Guild of the Blessed 
Mary,—Queen Mary the ‘Tudor,—and had a table of 
alabaster two yards in length, above which were ‘‘five 
candlestyks hanging like potts.” It was a wealthy asso- 
ciation, and its ancient charity still yields an annual in- 
come running into thousands, and among other bene- 
factions furnishes a weekly dole to some bedesmen, who in 
return are supposed to pray for the repose of the souls of 
Mary and Philip. 

The deserted banqueting-hall makes it easy to imagine 
the prodigal way in which toasts were honored here in 
Old-world Novembers when the corporation of this ancient 
borough had a prestige few others could rival. The great 
west window is still filled with early tracery and some 
remnants of the ancient stained glass. And the ample 
hearths are here, and below in the kitchens is the appetiz- 
ing spit. And there is something less jovial than a spit 
in the kitchen. It holds a number of prison cells. 

The writer fitted himself into the cramped space of one 
of them, and the gate was clanged to; but he had no such 
sinking of the heart as some others must have felt three 
hundred years ago. A vague tradition has it that John 
Cotton, vicar of Boston, and leader of the Puritans in the 
New World, was imprisoned here. I have it on the au- 
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thority of a Boston minister, who knows the story of the 
Guildhall through and through, that the tradition is base- 
less. 
where? 

Nevertheless, these cruel stones are sacred to the Pil- 
grim Fathers. It is part of history that some of the Sepa- 
ratists, including William Brewster and William Bradford, 
formed the resolution of going from Boston to Holland 
by a Dutch sloop. They were apprehended at the point 
of sailing, and lodged, not without contumely, in these 
very cells. ‘The cells were in the nature of a place of de- 
tention while the prisoners were awaiting the magis- 
trates, rather than an actual dungeon in which they 
served a sentence. But it was a heartbreaking experience 
for the elders, meaning months of confinement for some 
of them, Brewster suffering the most. And now the 
place, cells and all, with the iton-gates still in good order, 
will be a town’s museum. 

It is strange by what threads the present is bound to 
the distant past. A few paces from this very Guildhall 
there is another illustration of time’s whirligigs. At the 
back of a timber-yard is the red-brick Hussey tower, a 
structure about as old as the ill-fated Tattershall Castle, 
ten milesaway. ‘The owner was Sir John Hussey, who was 
beheaded by Henry VIII. for hightreason. At about the 
same period a sum of money was left by a member of 
the Hussey family for the education of black slaves, and, 
strangely enough, the fruits of that legacy have quite 
recently been applied to the work of Dr. Karl Kumm in 
Africa. ‘That old tower, with its broken parapet, and the 
land about it is, through a medieval bequeathment, 
assisting the Regions Beyond Missionary Union. Is it not 
strange how old things work themselves out?—The London 
Christian World. 


Spiritual Life. 


I try to increase the power God has given me to see 
the best in everything and every one, and make that 
best a part of my life. To what is good I open the doors 
of my being, and jealously shut them against what is 
bad.—Helen Keller. 


Sd 


Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. 
Nature’s peace will flow into you as sunshine flows into 
trees. ‘The winds will blow their own freshness into you, 
and the storms their energy, while cares will drop off like 
autumn leaves.—John Muir. 


& 


I have fought through many life problems; but I 
have come, through all, to the most rooted conviction of 
the Infinite Rectitude and Goodness. Nothing, I think, 
can ever shake me from this,—that all is well, and shall be 
forever, whatever becomes of me.—Orville Dewey. 


as 


The only adequate gauge of the quality of our religious 
life is furnished by our attitude toward those from whom 
we are separated by prejudice, temper, or the conscious- 
ness of unfair and unkind behavior. ‘These relationships 
furnish the real test of what we are before God, since we 
are toward God what we are to them.—F. B. Meyer. 


wt 


Almighty God, that name that is above every name, 
brings to us the sense of unity, the unity of men, the 


unity of man with the universe, the unity of all seekers 


after perfection with that perfection for which we strive. 


We know how deep the nature is that holds us, how real 


Indeed, was John Cotton ever imprisoned any-_ 
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the relations that bind us one to another and to an ideal 
life. And may we learn to broaden ourselves, to enlarge 
the sense of the family relation, until to us at last shall 
come, with new meaning, with true realization, the 
thought that all who seek to do the righteous will are in 
very truth fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters 
to us who in our generation are sharing in the great human 
life, and with them seeking the good of all, willing to 
suffer and sacrifice for all, may we join in that multitude 
whose very life and work is worship. Amen.—Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


Newman, the Mystic; Renan, the Rationalist. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


“Newman was not strong enough to accept scepticism 
and rise above it. In identifying dogma and faith, he, 
the man of perbaps the finest religious nature of the 
century, failed his country at her hour of greatest need.” 


‘Those Parisians who happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Sulpice in the late afternoon of Oct. 6, 1845, 
might have seen a seminarian in his cassock descend the 
steps of the famous school for priests, cross the square, 
and enter a lodging-house, kept by one Mlle. Céleste. 

“Tn this abrupt fashion,’ says William Barry, ‘“‘the 
unknown had been faced, and Renan had flung himself 
upon the pavement of Paris.” 

Three days afterward in the little village of Little- 
more, three miles out from Oxford, the villagers saw a 
Dominican priest emerge from a stone cottage on a back 
street. He had just received the confession of John Henry 
Newman, and admitted him into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“His reason had convinced Newman,” says William 
Barry, who, with consummate skill, has written biographi- 
cal studies of both Newman and Renan, ‘that faith is 
indispensable; that revelation is a fact; that, of alterna- 
tives, one must be chosen; and that Church, Bible, relig- 
ion, stand or fall together. He embraced a consistent 
scheme of life, which had survived long ages. Renan, 
taking the other path, went into the wilderness.”’ 

In 1884—nearly forty years afterward—Renan, speak- 
ing at a banquet at Tréguier, his birthplace, said, “I 
should like to have written on my tomb these words, 
Veritatem dilexit. Yes: I have loved the truth, sought 


‘it, followed whither it called me, without regard to the 


sacrifice entailed. I broke the links that were dearest 
to me, that I might obey it. I am sure that I did right. 
Let me express my meaning. No one can be sure that 
he understands the riddle of the universe. The Infinite 
that clasps us round escapes from all the lines and formu- 
las we set uponit. But one thing there is that we may af- 
firm,—sincerity of heart, devotion to truth, the conscious- 
ness of what we have given up for its sake. That wit- 
ness I will hold high and firm above my head on the Day 
of Judgment.” Even the Roman Catholic Dr. Barry 
cannot find it in his heart to gainsay these averments, 
uttered only eight years before death sealed the lips of the 
arch-heretic forever. 

Singularly enough, John Henry Newman also suggested 
an epitaph almost identical with that of Renan, and 
avetred his sincerity in almost identical words, ‘‘Ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.” ‘‘For truth’s sake 
he, too, had given up home, all who had ever known him, 
loved him, valued him, wished him well, making himself 
a byword and an outcast,’ he wrote in his autobiograph- 
ical romance. 

Wilfrid Ward’s biography of Newman, supplemental 


to the “Apologia,” and Miss Mozeley’s Memoirs, is in 
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the same class as E. T. Cook’s Life of John Ruskin. It 
adds little or nothing to-knowledge of external events, 
but it justifies perennial interest in a career at once 
fascinating, picturesque, and perplexing, and reopens 
discussions of questions which, in the last analysis of 
human life, can never cease to be important,—all impor- 
tant. There is no sphere from which the fundamental 
problems which pressed upon the minds of Newman and 
Renan may be excluded. They are as real and critical 
in Wall Street or Downing Street as in the oratory at 
Edgbarton or the Collége de France,—problems of the 
moral reason—conscience. Religious problems? Yes. 
Theological problems? Yes. But the world rests on 
religion and theology, even yet. 

I have called Newman a mystic and Renan a rationalist; 
but Newman, though he disavowed the term, was a 
rationalist; he was a reasoning mystic. If he believed, 
it was because he had reasoned himself into faith. If{he 
submitted to Rome, it was because’ he had reasoned him- 
self into obedience; but, despite his formal allegiance to 
the papal powers, he had too much reason to become en- 
tirely acquiescent. ‘There was a gap in his religious 
formation,” says the Jesuit Campbell, editor of America. 
“He never had the opportunity of practising perfect 
religious obedience.” And so, when appointed by the 
papal hierarchy to found a school at Oxford or establish 
a university in Ireland, he resented dictation and arro- 
gated to himself absolute independence of control. He 
had been so long accustomed to leadership that he could 
not readily submit to, authority, and he did not recog- 
nize without internal revolt the power of ‘‘superiors,”’ 
who, however, treated him with a personal regard which 
Catholics who had always had the “opportunity of 
practising religious obedience” thought quite undeserved. 
Though he affirmed and reaffirmed his supreme satis- 
faction in the worship, discipline, and dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is now known that he had 
for many years after his conversion a profound sense of 
failure and loneliness, and that he resented the handi- 
caps imposed upon him by the Curia. Besides, he con- 
fessed that, as the years went on, he had less “‘sensible 
devotion and inward life.” Well, if Rome did not develop 
his sensible devotion and enrich his inward life, it had 
failed to do for him that which he had reason to expect 
in a “true church.”’ However we may account for this 
decrease of devotion and this decay of inward life, it 
remains true that Newman confessed his sense of spir- 
itual depression as a Catholic. 

Perhaps this was due to the fact that he could not 
quite suppress his habit of examining things. He had 
learned the grammar of assent, but he could not get the 
consent of his mind to prostrate himself abjectly before 
what he denounced ‘‘an insolent and arrogant faction”’ 
in the one, holy, catholic,: apostolic Church. ‘The seat 
of authority, after all, was in his reason, and not in the 
Holy See. Even if he accepted the dicta of Pio Nono 
or Leo. XIII., it was because his reason so decreed. He 
could not be true to: himself as a morally responsible 
being without being true to his reason. But, as a ‘“‘Cath- 
olic,”’ he was merely a ‘‘child of the Church.” ‘The Church 
was ‘‘Holy Mother’’: he was a subject. The pope was 
sovereign, and he was bound to obey. He accepted the 
dogma of papal infallibility because it was imposed upon 
him by authority, and yet he persuaded himself that only 
after reason had uttered its conclusions did dogma be- 
come infallible, however intolerant and arrogant the 
ecclesiastical faction which forced it upon the Church. 

He was inconsistent, of course; and it is not strange 
that he became fretful and uttered complaints. For a 
long time he was ‘“‘suspect’’ at Rome, but at last he 
became ‘Cardinal of Saint George,” with a vote in the 
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College of Pope-makers,—the power of deciding who 
should become Vicegerent of Jesus Christ. But he 
‘failed his country at her hour of greatest need,’ and 
he ‘‘stopped short ‘of that purest faith which demands no 
revelation and is dependent on no logic, but is content 
within itself.” 

When Renan flung himself upon the pavement of 
Paris, he was in a way done with the Bible and the Church, 
but he was not done with religion. He did not believe 
that Bible, Church, and religion stand or fall together. 
There was religion before Bible, before Church, and there 
will be religion after the Bible has been destroyed and 
the Church dissolved. Religious ideals are possible only 
when reason and conscience are supreme,—when the 
God himself is amenable to dictates of reason and con- 
clusions of conscience. ‘To him it was impossible to 
believe that the Hebrew-Christian sacred books were the 
product of infallible inspiration. The books themselves 
made such belief irrational. Equally impossible~ was 
belief in the infallibility, much less the holiness, of a hie- 
rarchy, of which Antonelli was the representative. 

When Renan reasoned, he had no other court of appeal 
than facts; but, when Newman reasoned, he had two 
other courts of appeal,—the ‘‘ Bible” and the “Church,” 
in last resort, however, only one court of appeal,—the In- 
fallible Church. 

Renan was consistent. Having reasoned himself out 
of the Church and into rationalism, he was always a ra- 
tionalist. It was not necessary for him to believe that 
somewhere in the world there must be an infallible church, 
and that that church was the Church of Rome. ‘This 
did not prevent his believing that the Bible, despite its 
various transformations, is, whatever may be said, the 
great book of consolation for humanity. But it is the 
Bible idealized, purified, rationalized, and not the Bible 
unveiled. He believed, too, that the Catholic Church was 
the salvation of Christianity from gnosticism, but it was 
not necessary for him to believe that the Roman Cath- 
olic papal church was the only organized embodiment of 
Christianity. The history of the so-called ‘States of 
the Church” disproves that,—a history of violence, 
perfidy, internal conflicts, passions, crimes. 

The creed which Renan himself developed fundamental 
to such religious beliefs as he held was this: ‘The true 
God of the Universe, the one God, he whom men adore 
when they do a good deed or when they seek the truth 
or when they advise their fellow-men aright, is established 
for all eternity. It is the certain knowledge of having 
served, after my own fashion, despite all manner of de- 
fects, this good cause which inspires me with absolute 
confidence in the divine goodness.”’ 

It was not necessary for him to seek and find 
“superiors,’’ spiritual “masters,’’—not necessary to learn 
the lesson of perfect obedience. He was consistently 
self-reliant,—the fountain in him bubbled up from eternal 
springs. 

And he lived in the France of his own times, was true 
to his country in the hour of her need. For forty years— 
years of most critical significance in the history of Eng- 
land—Newman lived apart, ignoring the great industrial, 
social, political questions that demanded consideration 
of such men as he. But Renan went into politics, imi- 
tating, without intention, that Saint Filippo de Neri, 
of whose ‘Oratory’ Newman was member, and whom 
Newman had made his patron when he became a Cath- 
olic. He did his duty. That might have been his epi- 
taph. Barry says that he denied conscience, God, im- 
mortality,—“all that we live by,’’—but he lived well and 
heroically in the midst of a terrible crisis in the history 
of France. He denied the supernatural, the superhuman, 
the anthropopathic, the anthropomorphic theology of 
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Israel. Yes; but he developed his own capacities, fac- 
ulties, and powers; and he was governed by supremest 
sense of personal responsibility. Never idle, always 
calm and cheery, he lived a life close to the ideal as hus- 
band, father, grandfather, son, brother, teacher,—gay, 
resigned, genial, self-controlled, wholly unlike the ton- 
sured ascetic dreaming in the seclusion of the Oratory at 
Birmingham. 

If men are to be judged by their ‘‘fruits,”’ the France 
of the twentieth century, with a system of ethical instruc- 
tion in her state schools incomparably superior to that 
taught in any other state schools in the world,—a 
France which Renan did very much to fashion,—is far 
nobler than England, with her sodden mass of poverty, 
her agnosticism, her drunkenness, her industrial, social, 
political problems, her aristocracy. Newman failed her 


at her hour of greatest need...Renan was true to his. 


country; and, if loyalty to truth is loyalty to conscience, 
God, immortality, his religious nature was not-less fine 
than that of John Henry Newman, the rationalist, who 
was a mystic, the mystic who rationalized, but did not 
follow reason. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Our Own People. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


We talk about the evils of class feeling. But the fact 
of class feeling has to be admitted just as the fact of na- 
tional feeling has to be admitted. Go, if you will, to any 
of the strikers who are facing cold and hunger to-day. 
Go, simply addressing any man as an individual, appealing 
to his individual interest, saying, ‘‘Let me sit down with 
you and show you that it doesn’t pay you to take this 
stand; that, no matter what happens, you are to be a 
loser.” You know very well what would happen. He 
will answer, “I will stand by my own people for better 
or for worse.” 

Now this sense of identification with people whom 
we know and love, the strong, compelling sense of loyalty, 
is something which limits many of the things which we 
believe ought to be done. Suppose we believe that the 
world should not be governed by blind emotion or in- 
herited prejudice? Suppose we see the waste of it all, 
how it is class against class and church against church 
and nation against nation, as individuals refuse to be 
separated from their kind? How difficult it is for us to 
make any impression against the church which has solidity 
and history behind it and makes its appeal to that blind 
sympathy of the brute! What shall we do? 


I think, instead of ignoring the natural instincts which | 
bind us to our kind, let us strengthen and enlarge them. 


The great work of all true liberalism is to socialize itself 
and humanize itself. You believe in reason, and that is 
good. You believe in truth transcending partisan opin- 
ion, and that is good. You believe in human fellowship, 
not between persons of one class or one community, but 
among people of all classes and nations. You see a law 
that is no respecter of persons, and you would have others 
love freedom, exercise clear reason, and worship ideal 
good. 

Well, there is a way; but it is long and it is difficult, 
and it requires consecration and self-sacrifice. It can’t 
be shortened, but it can be followed. Our business is to 
make these things which you see as mere abstract virtues, 
the centre of warm, friendly, human activity; to organ- 
ize these things in some way into life, so that your chil- 


dren shall come to love these things through persons 
whom they have actually known; to make of these things 


a social reality, 
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Now that is hard, but it can be done, and slowly it is 
being done. ‘There isa hard saying in the New Testa- 
ment, one which in certain moods makes us feel that there 
was a hard side to the character of Jesus, if he is accurately 
reported. It is the story that, when some one came, say- 
ing, “Your mother and your brothers are without,” 
Jesus, instead of going out to meet them, turned to his 
disciples and said, “They that do the will of God are 
my mother, my brothers, and my sisters.” 

I don’t like to think of that being said with harshness, 
as if he underrated the nearer tie that bound him to his own 
mother and his own brothers. I like to think of him rather 
as saying with all the tenderness and the meaning that 
any son could put into words to a mother, or any brother 
to his own, “Just as I love my own mother, just as I live 
with my own brother, so do I feel to every man upon the 
earth who is trying to do the will of God.” ‘This warm, 
natural, human relation, freed at last from any limitation, 
goes out to all who are loyal to a divine ideal. 

Now that is what is slowly, very slowly, being done. 
Great ideal ends, common to all, are being so conceived 
that from the earliest childhood men learn to think of 
these things in terms of warm human sympathy. That 
is what all the religious education of your children must 
mean if it is real. You are trying, before they become 
conscious of life, before they begin to reason very much, 
to make them understand who their own people are. 

Who are your own people,—the people to whom you 
owe all that you have, the people that have loved you 
and whom you love, people to whom you ought to be 
loyal? ‘They are the people in all the ages past, of all 
nations, of all tribes, who have been united in the thing 
which after all is humanly interesting and appealing. 

You think it is a very little thing to teach your chil- 
dren the stories of patriarchs or martyrs or prophets 
who have lived in other lands and have long since finished 
their labors. But it isn’t a little thing. The child comes 
to think: ‘‘These men, so loyal and so true, who gave 
themselves for ideals, these were my-people. ‘These were 
the people from whom I inherited all that is good. I 
loved them before I understood them. ‘Their names are 
familiar to me. ‘heir spirit is my spirit.’”’ ‘Then the 
time shall come, long after, when the man has trial of his 
own. Some new question comes to him. How shall he 
decide? Not as one who is passionless, tribeless, church- 
less, nationless, but as one who has behind him history, 


tradition, love, human nature; as one who acts as in the 


presence of a great cloud of witnesses. 

In the Hebrew story, the Jewish statesman, asked to 
flee before the enemy, says: ‘‘ Would such a man as I flee 
into the temple to save my life? I will not goin. I will 
stand as my fathers and my friends stood. I will live so 
that they shall not be ashamed of me.” 

That is the work of what is called the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. That is the work of every 
nation, binding together the diverse elements so that 
at last, when the trial comes, men may say instinctively, 
“No matter what is good for ourselves or our own little 
class, we stand by the nation.” 

That is what international morality means. No matter 
what may be the smaller interest, we stand eventually, 
men of all nations, for certain things which bind together 
in the family relation. That is what the institutions of 
teligion mean. We belong to a kind of people that in 
every age have rallied around the moral law, rallied around 
th nctities of the fireside, people in varying tongues all 
in one great chorus, as they worship unseen per- 
. And, in being our best, we are conscious of being 
them, as all together, all together, we move on 
the unseen city of God. 
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Charles Gordon Ames. 


(Oct. 3, 1828—April rs, 1912.) 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH, 


A cry of terror rises from the sea; 

Along our shores the waves of anguish break; 
And, dwarfed before this mighty tragedy, 

Our humbler griefs but small accounting make. 


Yet our own sorrow claims to-day its right 

To share with that which had its fearful birth 
When the great ship plunged downward in the night 
And sent a shudder round the startled earth. 


Set in the shrine of every saddened heart, 

Its own bereavement will, perforce, be chief; 
For each alone must act his destined part 

In Life’s great mystery-play of Love and Grief. 


But, though we mourn, ’tis only that the face 
We loved to see—that loved on us to look— 
No more in our familiar round has place, 
And the last chapter ends another book. 


Reverend and Dear! The story of your days, 

A pictured volume, now before us lies, 

Where still the sunlight through the shadow plays 
And all the guide-posts point to Paradise. 


Great Soul, farewell! The dark eclipse is o’er 
That dimmed the tranquil setting of your sun: 
Before your vision darkness is no more, 

And when you died was all your dying done. , 


For fourscore crowded years you honored Life, 
Prophet and Poet! Patriot, Saint, and Friend! 
Strenuous for Peace! Invincible in Strife! 
Steadfast and true! enduring to the end! 


And we do think, though vanished from your place, 
Your gracious sympathies are ours the while, 
Recalling how the lines in your dear face 

So often wreathed its sadness with a smile. 


Cheered by your faith, companioned by your love, 

A joyous path together we have trod; 

And still, the voices of this world above, 

Your words will teach our hearts “‘deep things of God.”’ 


Che Pulpit. 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


BY REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


And Elijah went up to heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried, 
My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof! 
2 KINGS ii. 11, 12. 

One of the most tender, most significant expressions 
which come to us from the past is the designation of 
a spiritual teacher as father. So applied, the word 
“‘father’’ marks in the history of our race a high elevation 
of soul. It indicates man’s recognition of himself as 
being something more than a physical being. It marks 
his entrance into a cycle of being where he realizes that 
his real heritage in this universe is not flesh and blood, 
but a fully realized self in affectionate companionship 
with the eternal and invisible Spirit. Biological genera- 
tion is superseded by spiritual generation. Earthly 
relationships become the facilities for the holier relation- 
ships of ideals and active sympathies. A new birth is 
experienced under the influence and guidance of a master 
spirit, who rightly becomes father to the new-born soul. 

The story of Elisha is a striking illustration of this 
ptinciple. The young Hebrew seeker after God re- 
ceived his spiritual sight under the tutelage of the fiery 
Elijah. The older seer initiated him into the deep, yet 
open mysteries of the divine life. He fed his strength 
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from day to day with the bread which this earth cannot 
give, and thus became the father of his personality this 
side of the vast unknown. When the hour of separa- 
tion came, the heart of the pupil spoke the words of 
filial love.. He lifted his eyes to heaven, which seemed 
to him the only place where the great soul of his master 
must have gone, and cried, ‘‘My father, my father!” 

The crude stories of miraculous birth to be found in 
the sacred books of nations are crude only as regards the 
letter. In a spiritual sense they are not only true, but 
of surpassing beauty. Spiritual leaders are born, not of 
the flesh, but of the Spirit. They are the major impulses 
of the Infinite Heart. ‘The greatest, the most regener- 
ating force in the history of our religion is Paul’s con- 
ception of Christ. Flesh and blood did not reveal Christ 
to the ‘‘man of Tarsus,”’ but the spirit of the Father in 
heaven. It is no wonder, then, that in all his writings 
Paul said not a word about the earthly circumstances 
of Jesus. Whether born of Joseph and Mary, in Beth- 
lehem or Nazareth, was of little or no significance to 
Paul. 
of a humble Jewish family, the exact place of whose 
birth remains shrouded in mystery. As a channel of 
the divine life, Jesus needed no certificate of birth from 
any priest or magistrate. He was born from on high, 
and his credential was, and is, his ability to impart that 
divine life to every true follower of his. As a child of 
earth, he had nowhere to lay his head: as a child of 
heaven, all riches and all power were his. ‘So is every 
man born of the Spirit.” 

So runs the story of Charles Gordon Ames, whose 
was the strength of the prophet and the sweetness of the 
saint. Surely God had lofty purposes in the soul of the 
poor boy on that New Hampshirefarm. His oil of anoint- 
ing was poured by an invisible Hand with the Father’s 
benediction, and the promise that he was to become the 
father of a multitude which no man could number. 
“And he increased in stature and in favor with God and 
with men.” 

Can any one doubt that, when the wires flashed the 
news of his departure to the higher sphere over this 
land, thousands of grateful pupils of his cried, “My 
father, my father!” 

The seer we commemorate to-day was not a whit 
behind the chiefest of the apostles. He was a father 
to those whose eyes he opened to a true vision of the 
divine life. He was a father to those whom he consoled 
in time of great sorrows by revealing to them the gra- 
cious purposes of a heavenly Father, to those whose 
purposes he strengthened in the conflicts of life, whose 
hands he set to honest toil, in whose patriotism he in- 
fused moral integrity. During sixty years of Christian 
ministry his tongue and pen, his spotless life and unfail- 
ing courage were creative and regenerative forces among 
the children of men. 

To those oppressed by the tyranny of the letter of re- 
ligion he said: “Friends, the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. Cease your hateful contentions and let us 
all in the freedom of the truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man.’ 

To those who dwelt in the malarial shallows of life, 
who had only superficial knowledge of the profound 
possibilities of the soul, he cried,— 


“There are deep things of God, 
Push out from shore!”’ 


To him, as to his Master and ours, the soul’s greatness 
was not to be found in the extent of its outer dominion. 
Listen to his luminous words :— 

“The great days of life are not the days when some- 
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As a man of physical desires, Jesus was the son . 


thing happens outside of us. They are the days when 
something happens inside,—days .of spiritual expansion; 
days of discovery of illumination, when we gain clearer 
perception of high realities, see deeper meanings in 
life; 
cisions and are prepared for worthier achievements. 
Our great birthdays are the days when we enter into 
truer life and come into possession of that inner good 
which is our proper inheritance as children of God.” 

In these words we touch the deeper consciousness and 
the controlling spirit of Charles Gordon Ames. In them 
we read the evidence of his spiritual birth and the cove- 
nant of his adoption into the great company of prophets. 
He learned the secret of the spiritual life and possessed 
the power of imparting it to others: thus he became 
the spiritual father of a multitude. 

But in the cry of the ancient-Hebrew prophet we find 
another great- thought. To him the zealous, uncom- 
promising Elijah was “the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.’ It was even of old that men of vision 
could see clearly that the strength and defence of nations 
were not armies, but righteous men. Whenever Israel 
suffered defeat in battle, the prophets sought the cause 
of the disaster, not in the weakness of the fighting force, 
but in the weakness of the nation’s moral conviction and 
spiritual allegiance. The Lord was their strong de- 
fence, as he was manifested in the lives of righteous 
men. When Elijah was taken away from him, Elisha 
rightly felt that a great power had departed from Israel. 
The man who cried fearlessly against the corruption of 
kings and the defection of priests was no more, and a 
hopeless void appeared to his devoted disciple. 

Now, as of old, it is virtue only that exalts a nation. 
Armies and fleets are no more a defence than a danger. 
Whatever may be our argument for the necessity of war 
at times, the lesson of history is that the nations whose 
only strength was physical strength, when they lost the 
battle, they lost all. The so-called “dying nations” 
have been those whose business in life has been war and 
piracy. The elements of the lives of the ancient nations 
which live in our lives to-day as constructive forces 
were the products of the arts of peace and not of war. 
Our precious inheritance from Israel is not the weapons 
of her warriors, but the scrolls of her prophets. Greece 
lives for us in her philosophy and art, and Rome in her 
jurisprudence. In all ages the prophet souls proclaimed 
the time when swords were beaten into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, as the day of the Lord 
and the crowning glory of the human race. Our strength 
and glory as a nation is to be found not in the magnitude 
of our fleets and armies, but in the visions of our proph- 
ets, in our wealth of scholarship, in the extent of our 
philanthropy, and in our loyalty to our spiritual ideals 
and the simple dignity of the typical American home. 
The men and women among us who live and labor for 
the extension and perpetuation of such ideals are our 
saviors. 

The career of Charles Gordon Ames was that of a true 
prophet. He had the vision. He was ever and keenly 
sensitive to the touch of all the forces which make for 
righteousness. He had a strong and constant passion 
for God. His large intellect, which warred against su- 
perstitions, was joined to a heart which found its chief 
pleasure in mystic communion with the eternal Spirit. 
The freedom of the truth to him was precious only in so 
far as it was sweetened and led by the spirit of the Christ. 

It was in that sense only that our prophet considered 
himself a free man. He was-free when he joined hands 
with all good doers, regardless of creed and nationality. 
He was free when he met his fellow-men with the ex- 
tended right hand of fellowship, regardless of the color 
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of their skin or their rank in conventional society. He 
certainly ‘had a genius for friendship.” 

But the prophet’s task is always larger than that. 
He is not only to befriend the unfortunate among men, 
but to strike at those agencies which tend to produce 
misfortune and to weaken a nation’s life and character. 
Against such agencies Charles Gordon Ames never ceased 
to cry. He raised his voice against slavery as an in- 
iquitous institution. He never ceased to cry against 
the materialistic commercial spirit of the times as a 
force destructive in its essence of both rich and poor. 
To him the commercial and industrial methods which 
increased the. nation’s wealth, but decreased its moral 
worth, were cancers which ate at the very vitals of our 
national existence. ‘Toa prophet the real progress of a 
nation is not made evident in the ponderousness and com- 
plexity of its machinery, but in its improved human fibre. 

He spoke with the power of great conviction against 
the acquisition of the Philippine Islands by this country, 
as an act that seemed to him contrary to the genius of 
this republic and to the spirit of its own Declaration of 
Independence. It was most painful for him to think 
that his country had set out on a career of conquest, and 
sought to govern other peoples without their consent. 
He was the foe of the liquor traffic and of whatever other 
legalized iniquities which threatened the higher interests 
of man, woman, and child. 

To us as a denomination Charles Gordon Ames and 
men like him were, and are, our chariot and our horsemen, 
our strength and our inspiration. We are proud, and 
as it seems to us justly, of our liberalism, of our liter- 
ature, of our simple yet inclusive statements of faith. 
Yet all these things may be disputed by those who differ 
from us theologically. ‘All these things are more or less 
speculative statements which stand open to revision and 
adverse criticisms. Our position remains exposed to 
the assaults of opponents until our saints and prophets 
appear as the incarnations of the faith and hope that are 
in us. Then the opposition weakens and disputes cease. 
Then our faith shines forth in lines of transcendent 
beauty and unfailing love, which convince our critics 
that God is with us. The faith’ which can produce, 
which can appeal to, such men as James Freeman Clarke 
and Charles Gordon Ames cannot be of a lying spirit. 
Its fruits prove its divine nature. ‘Therefore in God and 
God-like men we find our strength and defence. They 
reveal to us the humanity of God and the divinity of 
man. Churches are not held together in organic unity 
by mere words under the name of a covenant. The 
centre of spiritual unity is, and must forever be, the spirit 
of God incarnate in human personalities. 

The prophet which has just left our family circle as a 
visible presence was a shining incarnation of the divine 

irit. He received freely and abundantly from the 

ther. He gave freely and abundantly to the children 
of men. To him God and heaven were here and now. 
To him the universe was very friendly, life a sacred 
privilege, humanity a well-meaning family, in spite of all 
its faults. He spent his earthly pilgrimage in the com- 
pany of those who lived in the life of all good things, 
and served as connecting links between earth and heaven. 
Therefore, what could be more natural than for him to 
say :— 

4 “Let go the breath! 

There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss nor harm. 
Not of the clod 


Is the life of God; 
Let it mount, as it will from form to form.” 


4 r And now, my beloved people, it has been granted to 


as it was to the generation which has gone before 
, to receive your spiritual inspiration at the hands of 
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two mighty prophets of God. For threescore years 
and ten James Freeman Clarke and Charles Gordon 
Ames broke the bread of life to this society with conse- 
crated hands, and spoke the words of truth with inspired 
tongues. They led many of you from childhood to 
maturity, solemnized your marriages, consecrated your 
children, buried your dead, and entered as spiritual 
parents into your joys and your sorrows. Now they 
have ascended on high, crowned with the imperishable 
rewards of their spiritual endeavors. Possibly from 
their “‘sightless height”’ they are looking upon us this 
Sabbath day with even more tender affections for this 
church than they had for it while on the earth. Our 
treasures are in heaven! 

What reward shall we give the Lord for all his mer- 
cies? How may we express our gratitude for the glorious 
ministries of James Freeman Clarke and Charles Gordon 
Ames? By simply singing their praises? If we stop 
here, their mighty spirits, it seems to me, would rebuke 
our short-sightedness. If they are to live in our lives 
and in the life of the world through us, then our sacred 
duty is to move ever forward with the cause for which they 
lived and labored. Our sacred duty is to aspire with 
ever-increasing zeal and courage for the possession of 
the spirit which gave them utterance and made them 
true worshippers of God and tireless servants of man. 
Let me say to the men of this church that through the 
lives of these two great ministers God appeals to every 
one of you to press forward toward the prize of your high 
calling. In this age of spiritual reconstruction and the 
rising and falling of many, the world cries for consecrated, 
manly strength. The home, the church, the state are in 
sore need of men of the type of our two mighty prophets. 

Let not corruptible rewards swerve us from the course 
which they laid out for us. As the disciples of old woke 
up to richer inspiration and greater achievements when 
their Master departed from them, so may we be given 
the larger vision and moved to greater deeds, because 
our beloved leader has entered into the higher sphere. 
He served his time and generation as a valiant soldier 
of the cross. ‘Those whom he served and _ befriended, 
as well as thousands of others who never saw his face or 
heard his utterance, have been enriched and made better 
because he lived and taught. His was the faith which 


knew no fear, the hope which ever triumphed over de- 


spair, the love which recognized no enemies, and the 
sparkling humor and smiles which knew no cruelty. 
With lifted eyes, without a tear, we say farewell to our 
beloved minister and friend, 

“God accept him, 


Christ receive him.” 
Boston, Mass. 


The Good of Life. 


It is essential for the community and state that each 
citizen should be brought up to fully understand that his 
one duty towards himself and others is to make the most 
out of this life, to develop in himself the possibilities 
nature has given him, and be as happy as possible. In 
this way he contributes most to the happiness of others. 
Let it be fully understood that melancholy and pessimism, 
though possibly attractive, are sins if they lead to in- 
activity—as serious as any sin in the world. ‘They have 
to be avoided by strict self-control. Life is in itself 
rich, beautiful, and full of possibilities. Let the young 
man learn to see that, and not pine for what is not. It 
should be always remembered that it is not the views 
that a man holds or the dogmas he believes in that are 
of importance for his fellow-creatures: it is his acts. 
Fridtjof Nansen, in Hibbert Journal. 
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Worship. 


Must fear, indeed, accept what love denies, 

And faith receive what reason bids disdain? 

Can priestly word wash out hate’s caustic stain, 
Or cross or shambles purge a soul of lies? 
O signs and symbols by which conscience buys 

An anesthetic for its soul-birth pain, 

Too long ye charm a world which seeks to gain 
A listless mansion in the dubious skies. 


Arouse, O child of mystery unguessed! 
Put goodness in thy life and in thy creed! 
To-day well-lived best wins the day to be 
And finds it in undreamed-of beauty dressed. 
Tradition’s staff is but a broken reed, 
While love and truth uphold the skies and sea. 
—James H. West, in “The Ninth Paradise.” 


Literature. 


Deata. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 net.— 
One who has seen the stage representation 
of ‘‘The Bluebird,” will not soon forget the 
pathetic picture of the Land of Memory, in 
which, for a moment, while the children re- 
member them, the old grandfather and grand- 
mother wake from—what is it?—oblivion, or 
sleep, or absolute nothingness; and then, 
when the children go, they sink back into 
the same nothingness, oblivion, sleep. What 
did it mean? Does Maeterlinck, then, be- 
lieve that the dead only live while we on 
earth remember them? Or was it just a 
fancy, a lovely thought, that by a remem- 
brance—as the Roman Catholics say masses 
for souls in purgatory—the dead may live 
more truly, are even made happy by our 
loving thought? Well, this subtle little book 
throws some light, or at least makes ‘“‘dark- 
ness visible,’ on the vexed question. 


“For our souls they flutter and flee, 
Like wild birds out to sea; 
And we long to know the fashion 
Of the life that is to be.” 


Yes, we ‘‘long to know’’; but evidently, un- 
like Mr. Frederick Myers and the Society 
for Psychical Research, Maeterlinck thinks 
that we never shall know. But, at least, he 
would throw the light of what most persons 
will consider a little rushlight candle on that 
so thick darkness. For we do not suppose 
that one out of any chance hundred persons 
will greatly care for this illumination, it is so 
vague, so flickering. But, on the other 
hand, that hundredth person may care a 
great deal. And to-day there are a good 
many of these hundredth men! Briefly, the 
argument is this: Death has been shrouded 
with far too much gloom. Incidentally, the 
physicians have helped to make it horrible. 
They ought—for evidently Maeterlinck be- 
lieves in euthanasia—to have made death 
less dreadful by more quickly putting those 
who are suffering from incurable and tor- 
turing diseases out of their pain. But that 
pain, we must remember, is not death, and 
has no real part in it. Nor are all the gloom 
and shadows of the grave, which perhaps 
ought to be done away by cremation, a part 
of death. No, we ought while in health and 
strength to think as clearly as possible about 
death, and what it means for us in the future. 
Annihilation Maeterlinck regards as impos- 
sible. ‘There is, then, possible an immortality 
for our normal consciousness, or, as he thinks 
more probable, the survival of what may be 
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called our higher consciousness. For our 
present consciousness is too trifling for that 
great future existence. Just what that higher 
life shall be, Maeterlinck, with most of the 
wise, does not try to explain. But two or 
three things can be predicated of it. With 
the passing of the body will pass all kinds of 
trouble, sorrow, and calamity. Joy will cer- 
tainly be a characteristic joy and boundless 
peace. The great quiet will be around us, 
and into that quiet we shall make our high 
adventure.. To be sure, most of the ques- 
tions we ask about it are absolutely without 
answers. No matter: there is boundless 
room for hope even if our future is to be 
much like that which Tennyson finds ‘“‘as 
vague as all unsweet’’ :— 


“That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul.” 


For Maeterlinck is a poet and a mystic. We 
need not expect from him hard and fast defi- 
nitions. Like Amiel, he does not belong with 
“the certain people.” And, so far, so much 
the better. Whether this little book will 
bring comfort to many souls perplexed by 
the old question of Job, If a man die, shall 
he live again? we will not venture to say. 
But sometimes, when the scientists and the 
psychologists fail us, the poet, because he is 
a poet, sends some unexpected message to 
our hearts, like an arrow of light; and the 
often despised mystic, when the soul has been 
shut away from all the noises of the world, 
suddenly, in an hour we think not, utters 
a word that surely bears us away ‘‘to where 
beyond these voices there is peace.” 


AMONG THE IpoL Makers. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—What differentiates these re- 


markable stories from many other tales, 
either of adventure or of Utopian dreams, is 
the distinction of their style and their very 
acute psychology. Mr. Jacks is, indeed, a 
master of psychological analysis, and we 
know few better studies of abnormal obses- 
sions, and the possible delusions into which 
an unfettered nature may run, than we 
have in the account of Prof. Denison, and the 
crazy (or nefarious) persons who inhabit his 
settlement. Nor can we recall anything 
better of its kind, since Treasure Island, than 
“The Castaway,” the description of the boy 
who was always on the lookout for an un- 
discovered island, where he was to be a new 
Robinson Crusoe, and was consequently in- 
credibly mortified when shipwrecked on the 
Isle of Man, which was only a little better 
than nothing. His father was also with him 
(which was ‘“‘very tolerable and not to be 
endured’’), and he himself suffered the in- 
tolerable ignominy of—the measles! All this 
is told in admirable diction, as blood-fetching 
as Robert Louis’ own. ‘The study of the 
great Rodright, who manufactures idols and 
old curios, is capital, while the knowledge of 
the working of insanities, or inanities, in 
the human mind, as shown through various 
characters in Prof. Denison’s ‘‘ Utopia,” is also 
remarkable. ‘‘ The Self-Deceivers” might be 
just a very clever bit of fooling, were not we 
sadly conscious that a good deal of the 
eternal controversy over Determinism and 
Free Will is much the same fruitless beating 
of the same old devil about the same old 
metaphysical bush with which we are all 
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familiar. 
Saints,” the man who carefully watched his 
own precious state of mind, wishing to feel 
all the prescribed religious symptoms, is a 


tremendous warning against taking ourselves 
too seriously. A man is really saved when he 


is whole, not when he has taken himself to 
pieces like some curiously-constructed puzzle- 
picture. ‘Mary,’ which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, is a remarkable study. As 
“That sort of Thing” shows the evolution 
of an average man, he even seemed a little 
below the average, until necessity made a 
man of him, even though he began by filling 
the rather humble réle of a barber’s assistant! 
Mr. Jacks, by the way, is the editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, and ‘‘the moral’’ seems to 
be that a man who has a sound psychology 
to start with, and happens to have an ad- 
mirable prose style, can give us some very 
striking stories about his pilgrimage through 
life. ; 


LONESOME LAND. By B. M. Bower. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 
In the publisher’s announcement full justice 
is not done to the heroine of this tragical 
story. She is described as “‘a narrow, super- 
cilious Eastern girl,’’ who goes out to a deso- 
late town in Montana to marry a lover to 
whom she has been engaged for three years. 
He has fallen into evil ways and has become 
a periodic drunkard, but has deluded her 
with rose-colored accounts of the idyllic life 
he was leading in preparation for her coming. 
When she arrives at a dreary railway station, 
with a trunk full of clothes, some of which 
she has worn at a brilliant reception given to 
her by college mates and other old friends on 
leaving home, the man she has come to meet 
is lying in a.saloon near by, too drunk to meet 
her or to know that she has arrived. A 
friendly cowboy plays the part of a valet, 
drugs him, dresses him, and gets him into her 
presence with a plausible story of a sudden 
illness and a violent headache. Shocked by 
the sordid surroundings and aching with dis- 
appointment, this well-bred girl goes to her 
desolate home and to an experience which 
few women could meet so bravely. What 
follows is tragedy, lighted up only by the 
goodness of a rough, ungainly woman and a 
few sympathetic cowboys. : 


CHARLES DARWIN AND OTHER ENGLISH 
THINKERS. By S. Parker Cadman. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.—This 
book contains a series of lectures delivered 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences about a year ago. It was the 
writer’s intention thus to set forth in a favor- 
able light—we quote his words—‘“ thinkers 
whose teachings have been sometimes sup- 
posed to stand in irreconcilable contradic- 
tion to the essential truths of Christianity.’’ 
As such thinkers he names five, adding to the 
names of Darwin, Huxley, and Mill those of 
Matthew Arnold and James Martineau. 
He sees that a new day dawned for the 
Christian Church when she could ‘“‘fear- 
lessly and yet reverently utilize their newer 
conceptions for the enrichment of her mes- 
sage to the generation she seeks to serve.” 
We can only say, “Better late than never,” 
and express the conviction that such lectures 
are still needed. The warm praise of Dr. 
Martineatt is as generous as it is deserved. 
Naturally enough the writer finds him less 


satisfactory in his treatment of Biblical ex- if 


Again, “A Psychologist among the — 
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egesis and New Testament literature than in 
philosophy and ethics, and he even says here 
that ‘‘the profound thinker is lost for the 
moment in the ardent partisan!”’ ‘The italics 
are ours. All these reviews are well worth 


reading. 


THE Main Ports. A Study in Christian 
Belief. By Charles Reynolds Brown. The 
Pilgrim Press—The Christian Register is 
quoted with reference to the first edition of 
this book as saying, ‘Liberal orthodoxy 
is here set forth in an interesting, persuasive, 
and vigorous manner.” ‘This still holds 
true. The chief difference between this 
form of liberalism and Unitarianism is, of 
course, in the person of Christ, whom Dr. 
Brown, now dean of Yale Divinity School, 
regards as endued with ‘‘a Sonship unique 
in its perfection,’’—‘‘our Lord and Saviour.” 
He holds Jesus to have been sinless and 
superhuman. But it is worth pointing out 
that the need for the unique sinlessness and 
superhumanity of Jesus has disappeared in 
Dr. Brown’s theology, since he holds to a 
purely naturalistic theory of the Atonement. 
His belief in the nature of Jesus, then, rests 
on purely historical and traditional grounds, 
and as such appears to us likely soon to 
disappear. 


Pavut, His Lire aNnpd TracHING. By 
James Drummond, D.D. London: ‘The 
Sunday School Association. 1911. 1 shilling 
and sixpence net.—The contents of this little 
book call for little comment. Dr. Drum- 
mond, who is an eminent scholar, has set 
forth the facts of Paul’s life and the content 
of his teaching in a carefully thought-out 
and well-balanced exposition. Paul’s life, 
however, was one of dramatic intensity. If 
it could be set before people so that they 
would catch something of the struggle and 
the victory which were the warp and woof 
of his life, no. one could fail to be interested. 
But Dr. Drummond’s book is too much like 
a steel engraving, correct enough, but unin- 
spiring. Victor Hugo is not one of the great 
admirations of the writer of this notice, 


- but, if something which his name suggests 


a 
ho 


could be put into a life of Paul, it would 
make a book more interesting than most 
novels. 


THE BREAKING Pornr. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25 net.—This story of a minister’s struggle 
to live out the gospel of Jesus in the world 
takes him into direct conflict with hypo- 
eritical church officials, who oppose his 
friendship with a ‘‘sinning woman,’’ mis- 
understand his motives, spy on his action, 
and finally lead him to repudiate them en- 
tirely. The story needs little comment. As 
a novel it lacks constructive ability, effective 
character drawing, and interesting incident. 
As a study of the times it is one-sided and 
out of focus. 


Magazines. 


The May Woman’s Home Companion 
contains an interesting account of the 
recent dramatization and staging of Louisa 
M. Alcott’s Little Women, and how Miss 
Alcott’s heirs have objected for years to 
utting the story on the stage, but how 
at last they have consented. Among the 


other ae are ‘‘Seeing Europe on $3.50 


a 
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a Day,” “A Mother’s Account of the Effect 
of the Boy Scout Movement on her Son,” 
“Women Writers as Humorists,”’ “How to 
attract Birds,’ and the first of a new series 
on the American girl, by J. Nilsen Laurvik. 
On the fiction side the leading contributions 
are from Kathleen Norris, Susan Glaspell, 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, and Mary Heaton 
Vorse. 


Readers of the May Century will find in 
the number authoritative papers on some of 
the most pressing questions of the day, such 
as the recall of judges, the tariff and American 
trade, the remarkable advance of Persian 
women and their share in the country’s 
recent crisis, Chicago’s rapid growth and 
significant civic development, and improved 
methods in New York’s police courts. The 
“Open Letters’? department is made up of 
imaginary letters treating, in lively and 
humorous fashion, social, domestic, educa- 
tional, and other foibles. The aim is to avoid 
dilettantism by the substantial value and sug- 
gestions of the letters’ contents. Among 
contributors of these ‘‘Open Letters,” recent 
or to come, are Miss Agnes Repplier, Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Miss Marguerite Merrington, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, and other well-known writers. 


’ 


Miscellaneous. 


A book of interest is Nostrums and Quack- 
ery, which we commend to any one given to 
the proprietary medicine habit or to the 
readers of reputable journals which admit 
to their advertising columns announcements 
of remedies mentioned in its pages. This 
information, reprinted from the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, is pre- 
sented with no mincing of words. For pur- 
poses of classification the book is divided 
into three parts, the first dealing with quack- 


UNITY HYMNS 
AND CHORALS 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


A noble successor to a much loved Hymn Book 


EDITED BY 
FREDERICK L, HOSMER 


and 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


—_——_— 


THs book is meeting the expectations of the 

old friends. Single copies, so cents. By 
mail, 60 cents. Fifty or more copies, to one 
address, 45 cents each. Boxing and carriage 
additional. Please indicate whether by freight 
or express. Sample copies for inspection by 
church committees sent on approval, returnable 
if not desired. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago 
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ery, the second with nostrums, the third 
with miscellaneous matter. There is, how- 
ever, no clear line between the divisions. 
The Atlantic Monthly and other reputable 
magazines have recently been advertising 
Sanatogen, and people who could by no 
means afford it have been buying it as a 
consequence of the advertisements. Now 
an ounce of Sanatogen contains in round 
numbers the equivalent of one-third of a 
pint of milk, or of one and one-half eggs. 
One dollar’s worth of it yields approximately 
no more energy, according to these state- 
ments, than six cents’ worth of good milk 
or one cent’s worth of ordinary wheat flour. 
The Chicago Advance and other papers have 
been advertising a Van Vleck preparation, 
concerning which the Journal of the Med- 
cal Association has also had something to 
say. Altogether it is a good book to have 
at hand for consultation when one is tempted 
by glittering advertisements of quick cures. 
The book is published by the Press of the 
American Medical Association, 535 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book fecal hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values.of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send Sor a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young People may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
pele using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Two Points of View. 


THE CHILD’S. 


The policeman in the park is big and fierce and strong. 
He stands upon the corner whenever I go by, 
And looks right straight at me, just as if I’d done some 
wrong. 
Oh, I’m very much afraid, although I can’t tell why! 


Once, when I was playing all alone beneath a tree, 
He came so close to me that I couldn’t help but cry. 
When I’m a grown-up man, if he looks that way at me 
I’ll walk close up to him, and I’ll ask the reason why, 


THE POLICEMAN’S. 


I like to watch the children who come here every day: 
They look up sideways at me, then quickly hurry by; 


And, when I come close to them, they always stop their 


play,— 
They seem to be afraid, although I can’t tell why. 


Once I saw a little boy alone beneath a tree; 
But, when I came to him, he at once began to cry. 
I feared that he was lost, and only went to see. 
Oh, they should not be afraid, for there’s no reason 
why! 
—Grace Wickham Curran, in Little Folks. 


Enough of an Elephant. 


When grandma and Kildee drove up to 
the little brown house where grandma lived, 
they noticed nothing unusual. 

The windows, in their slight old frames, 
that always seemed queer to Kildee because 
they were so narrow, were closed against 
the chill autumn air, and a faint smoke rose 
from the kitchen chimney. Everything in 
the kitchen, too, was as usual, a few minutes 
later when grandma, after laying off her 
bonnet, went in to fry the eggs and ham for 
luncheon. 

Kildee. spread a long, clean cloth on the 
dining-room table. Her ‘‘honest-to-good- 
ness’? name was Catherine, but she had 
been sick and grown thin, and grandma had 
fallen in the way of calling her ‘‘the little 
Kildee,” and every one had taken it up. 

Suddenly Kildee squealed out happily, 
“Do you mean, grandma, that I am to put 
raspberry jam, peach sweet-pickle, preserved 
quinces, and crabapple jelly on this table— 
all four?’’ 

“All four!” repeated grandma, peeping 
in to see if the traces of tears had disap- 
peared as wholly from Kildee’s face as they 
had from her voice. ‘To tell the truth, that 
morning grandma had found Kildee unable 
to choke back the sobs because she was not 
well enough to go to a circus in the village 
to see a famous elephant, the “Great Big,” 
as the posters strewn along the country road 
advertised. 

Grandma was pleased to see Kildee look- 
ing as bright as usual. She had just set the 
glass preserve dishes on the table, where 
they shone in the sun that fell through a 
window close by. 

Everything was as usual, too, in the back 
yard when grandma stepped out on the porch 
to dip a bucket of water out of the rain- 
barrel. 

“Tl get some fresh napkins, girlie, and 
we'll have lunch.” 

Kildee followed grandma into the linen 
closet just for the thrill of the odor there of 
hidden apples and lavender. 


As she breathed in a deep whiff, she heard | 
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that seemed to 


a queer, scraping noise, 

brush along the outside of the house. 
“Grandma, I hear something!’’ cried 

Kildee. 


“Oh, you don’t!” said grandma, who was 
a little deaf. 

“But I do! I am afraid it is a burglar 
trying to get into the house,” whispered 
Kildee, putting both arms around grandma’s 
waist. 

“Nonsense! Don’t be a _ baby!” = re- 
proved grandma, closing the closet and 
turning back into the living-room. 

Sweep! crash! bing! bang! In fell the 
whole window on the floor, the panes shiv- 
ering into what seemed hundreds of pieces! 
Through the open window, like an enor- 
mous question mark, curled a great gray ele- 
phant’s trunk. 

“Save us!’’ screamed grandma, dropping 
her napkins. 

Behind the trunk was a tremendous ele- 
phant’s head, his beady eyes shining at them, 
his tusks white in the sun, his huge gray 
body bare of any blanket or halter, and 
curiously wrinkled. 

“Tt’s the Great Big! It’s the elephant 
of the circus!”’ shrieked Kildee. 

‘“‘What is ‘he going to do?” exclaimed 
grandma as the elephant disappeared. 

In a moment the big trunk reappeared at 
the other window, and with a single stroke 
knocked it on the floor. This time the ele- 
phant’s trunk reached far in the room like a 
giant finger feeling uneasily up and down. 

“‘I—am scared!”’ Kildee burst out crying. 
“Ts it trying to get in and—kill us?” 

“Well, it can’t!’ replied grandma with 
spirit, picking up her napkins. “It can’t 
get even one of its big legs through the win- 
dows. My! I have always thought they 
were too little, but I wouldn’t have a window 
in this house an inch larger, now, for a hun- 
dred dollars!”’ 

Crash! It was a softened sound this time, 
and from the front of the house. 

“That’s my parlor window!” 
grandma. ‘There goes the other one! 
The disgusting beast! Is it simply going 
round the house to knock in every window? 
T’ll see if somebody can’t come for it.” 

Kildee twisted both hands in grandma’s 
apron as that lady telephoned the mayor of 
the village to send a keeper at once for an 
elephant that had escaped from the circus, 
and was prowling round her house. 

“There, it’s prowling at the dining-room!”’ 
cried Kildee, her eyes big with excitement. 
“Come, grandma, let’s watch it! Oh, I’m 
seeing the Great Big after all! I don’t want 
to lose a minute of it!” 

“You are not liable to,” retorted grandma, 
grimly. ‘There it goes again!” A rattling 
smash announced that another window had 
been knocked in, and, as they hurried into 
the dining-room, they saw the elephant do an 
entirely new thing. 

The big trunk reached in and snatched the 
cloth off the table, scattering the dishes on 
the floor. There they lay broken into bits, 
in pools of preserves and milk and ham 
gravy. The elephant whisked the cloth 
about a moment before he threw it down 
and disappeared from the window. 

“What on earth will he do next?” ex- 
claimed grandma, indignantly. 

In a few minutes they heard him at the 
back of the house. 

“My!” said grandma, turning a bit white, 


cried 
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“is he trying to get in the back door?” 
“Well, he- 


Then she laughed comfortably. 
can’t do that either, for there are two bolts 
on that door. I fastened them both whenI 
brought in the bucket of water. I always 


fasten them when I sit down to lunch if 


grandpa is not here.” 

“Tet’s peep out of the glass p-part of the 
back door,”’ stuttered Kildee, excitedly, push- 
ing grandma toward the door. “I want to 
watch him every minute! I don’t want to 
lose one of his tricks!’’ 

“Upon my word!” resented grandma, 
adjusting her glasses to look through the 
glass door. The elephant was drinking out 
of the rain-barrel. The loud noise he was 
making made them know he was sucking 
water from the very bottom of the barrel. 

“Tf he hasn’t drunk a whole barrel of 
water!” cried grandma, indignantly. ‘All 
the rain-water I have. There’s not enough 
left to mop up that mess on the dining-room 
floor.’’ 

“Be drank it all in about two minutes,” 
gasped Kildee, flattening her nose against 
the glass in her eagerness to see him. “Isn’t 
he the biggest and wonderfulest elephant? 
We can see all his tricks, and he can’t get 
intohurt us! I don’t believe he is going to 
break any more windows.” 

“There are no more to, break,” 
grandma, dryly. 

“Tf he just won’t walk off where I can’t 
see him!’’ wailed Kildee. 

“Tt wouldn’t grieve me if he walked off 
where I couldn’t see him!” returned 
grandma. 

“Look what he is doing now!” screamed 
Kildee, dancing on her toes. ‘‘ This is bet- 
ter than seeing him in the circus! ‘This is 
like seeing him in the real—dark—jungle 
when he was wild!” 

The elephant, after shaking himself as if 
immensely pleased with his drink, had swung 
with a contented gait down to a little stream 
at the foot of the yard. After stirring up 
the mud, he sucked the water up, not to 
drink it,—as grandma realized a moment 
later with a splutter of annoyance,—but to 
fling it with his waving trunk in every direc- 
tion, particularly toward a line of very clean 
half-dried clothes stretched across the yard. 

“Oh, it is fine to see him!” Kildee’s 
sigh was one of utter delight. ‘Iam so glad 
to see him!”’ 

The sound of wheels and quick voices in- 
terrupted, and round the house ran a man 
and the keeper, in his velvet circus clothes, 
waving a prod and ropes. 

“T am glad to see him!” said grandmother, 
thankfully. 

In a few minutes the men had fastened the 
elephant to a big tree, and the keeper was 
talking apologetically to grandma on the back 
porch, 

“T see what he has done to your windows,” 
grinned the keeper. ‘‘You see, he was look- 
ing for water. He ran away last night, and 
he hadn’t had a drink for about eighteen 
hours. If he had found the barrel first, he 
wouldn’t have broken a window. Will this 
pay you, ma’am?” ‘The keeper handed 
grandma some bills. 

She counted them, and said they would. 

“Would the little girl like a ride?”’ Be- 
fore anybody could say anything, the keeper 


said 


popped Kildee on the elephant’s back, and, 
holding her there, led the elephant round a 


round the house. 
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_ “TJ have always loved elephants,” Kildee 
said as the keeper lifted her off, ‘‘but this is 

the first time I ever had really and truly 
enough of an elephant!”’ 

“Well, I’ve had enough of him, too!” 
said grandma, feelingly, from the porch. 
Kildee did not understand why the keeper 
| and the other man laughed as they led the 

elephant away. She was staring at the little 
brown house, and wondering how, when she 
and grandma had driven up that morning, 
and the elephant was really close at hand, 
everything had looked just as it always had! 
Rosa Naomi Scoti, in the Sunday School 
Times. — 


No “Chimbleys” in Hawaii. 


Tf you ask a little child 
Born in Hawaii to make 
Just the picture of a house, 
He will take 


Pad and pencil, draw for you 
Every window, every door. 
When it’s finished, you will say, 
“One thing more,— 


“You forgot the chimney-piece— 
Makes the house seem done, you see.” 
Then your artist, looking down, 
Wrapped in study brown will be. 


“Tn Hawaii, don’t you know, 

Houses have no chimbleys on,” 

He will say, at length, to you; 

“That is why they were not drawn.” 

—E. S. Goodhue, in “Songs of the Western Sea.” 


Grandpa’s Snuff-box. 


“Oh, dear!”’ sighed Dilly Burton to her 
brother Joe, as they were trudging home 
from school one day, ‘‘it is so hot! Let’s 
go into grandma’s and rest.” 

“And get a ginger-cake, may be,” said 
Joe, wiping his sweaty little face. 

“O Joe, you are always wanting ginger- 

cakes! Now don’t you ask grandma for a 
single one! It isn’t polite.” 
_ And Dilly looked very wise as she shut 
her mite of a blue silk parasol and tapped 
lightly at grandma’s door. Grandma was 
not in the kitchen; but the children went in, 
and sat down on the wide lounge to rest and 
wait for her. 

Joe’s eyes were very bright and always 
very restless; and he had no sooner sat 
down than he spied a small box, black and 
shiny, standing on a table beside grandma’s 


! work-basket. In a moment it was in his 
hand. 
“O Dilly, it smells just like mamma’s 
sweet-box!”’ 
“Tt’s grandma’s snuff,’ said Dilly. 


“There’s the scent-bean in it.” And the 
children sniffed long and deep at the powder 
in the box. 

Then Joe’s nose began to tingle, and the 
tears came into his eyes, and Dilly sneezed. 
Then Joe sneezed, and the powder flew out of 
the box upon grandma’s knitting. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Dilly. ~ 

“Dear! dear!’ echoed little Joe. 

“Ab-chew!’’ f 

“Nuh-cho!”’ 

—Joe’s hat fell off, and Dilly stepped on it. 
Then Dilly’s hat fell over her eyes, and she 
dropped her parasol. The gray kitten 
; led out from under the lounge and 

, then ran off with a big tail. Just 
dma came in. in ie 
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“Why, Dilly! 
crying about?” 

“We aren’t crying, grandma. 
b-box!’’ sneezed Dilly. 

“Oh, you silly children!” cried grandma. 
“You have been at grandpa’s East Indian 
root that he smells of for the headache.” 

“Will it ever stop, grandma?”’ cried Dilly. 

“Certainly,” said grandma, smiling a little. 

Then she took the children to the kitchen 
sink, and bathed their poor red eyes and 
swollen noses till they were quite cool again. 

“T am very sure, my dears, you will not 


Why, Joe! What are you 


It’s the 


meddle any more with things you should | 


not,” grandma said, as she gave them each a 
ginger-cake and tied on their hats. 


And Dilly and Joe knew they never should | 


again,—never!—Great Thoughts. 


Florida Water and the Lions. 


We had often heard that animals were very 
fond of perfumes. So Mamie and I saved our 
pennies, and bought a bottle of Florida water, 
which we took with us to the Zoo. You just 
ought to have heard the racket in the lion 
house. It was very near their dinner-time, 
and they were all hungry. The old lion and 
his wife were prancing round their cage, roar- 
ing with all their might. Their noise started 
the puma; and, when he began, he started 
the panthers. It was, I assure you, pande- 
monium let loose. 

So Mamie poured half of the Florida water 
on a piece of raw cotton and threw it in the 
lion’s cage. He stopped his noise, sniffed at 
it, rolled all over it, and acted just like a good- 
natured puppy-dog. He rolled over and 
over with his four big strong legs in the air. 
He was perfectly happy, and forgot that he 
was hungry. Then Mrs. Lion came up and 
had a roll; and he never once snarled at her, 
as he so often does. ‘They both were as nice 
and quiet as two pussy-cats. Mamie and I 
didn’t regret having spent our money on the 
perfume.—Lottie Canfield, in Our Dumb 
Animals, 


The Monkey and the Mirror. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


I wonder if you would have perceived what 
I perceived, had you seen what I saw. 
What I saw was an Italian organ-grinder 
and his monkey; they were standing on the 
curbstone, being nondescripts, neither pedes- 
trians who belonged on the sidewalk, nor 
vehicles having rights to the street; and the 
Italian, a friendly man, with a confiding 
smile,—caught in sunny Italy and not yet 
worn away by our rasping northern climate,— 
was putting his little long-tailed pet through 
many amusing antics: sometimes the little 
chap failed to carry out his master’s orders, 
but he never failed to push all pennies 
received deep down into his jacket pocket. 
Each time that he received a penny or a 
nickel he doffed his stiff little soldier-cap, 
and sometimes he doffed it twice or 
thrice in succession, and occasionally he 
doffed it when he had not received any 
penny, which led to brooding doubt, on 
my part, as to the soundness of his educa- 
tion. 

Presently the smiling Italian gave his pet 
a little round mirror, two inches across, 
and then I perceived something; for the queer 


|Do not disturb the little man! 
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little chap, with his caricature human face, 
half sad and half humorous, sat himself down 
and peered intently into the glass; and there 
he saw another tiny monkey, just like him- 
self; and he bent eagerly over that face and 
chattered to it, and kissed it, and then tried 
to tell his master about it. Poor, dear little 
man, I said, half aloud, you have your one 
friend, of your own kin, in that mirror; you 
are so lonely, most of the time, and now 


| you find a puny little face and bright little 


eyes like your own; and you are glad to see 
him, and you are telling him, in that soft 
voice, how many troubles you have, and how 
rough these big two-legged creatures are; 
and you forget, for the moment, the clatter 
of hoofs and wheels, and you remember 
the swaying tree-tops and the singing birds, 
and the inexhaustible joys of the forest. 


| Purr to him and kiss him, for he understands 


you, and the loneliness of your sad little heart 
is soothed, and you are happy again. Happy 
you are, as am I also, in gazing at you. 
Here, Mr. Organ-grinder, is another nickel! 
Here! I 
put the money directly into your hand. 


What Our Grandfathers Ate. 


The meats of our grandparents were roasted 
in front of open fires instead of being baked in 
ovens as to-day, while the more solid kinds of 
vegetables boiled in kettles swung from cranes. 
Cabbages were brought to the table in their 
original shape. 

The usual Saturday dinner was boiled salt 
codfish, in order that what was left over might 
be used the next morning. For dinner on 
Sunday, baked beans, “rye ’n injun”’ bread, 


|and baked Indian pudding were customary. 


The favorite supper dish consisted of flap- 
jacks. ‘These were griddle-cakes cooked in a 


| huge pan, each one being as large as the pan. 


They were liberally buttered as fast as taken 
from the fire, and sprinkled with brown sugar. 
When a dozen or so had been piled up, they 
were served in wedges. Doughnuts,—nut- 
cakes they were then called,—sugared cookies, 
with caraway seeds in them, mince pies, and 
cup custards were considered the proper 
adjuncts for each meal.—Morning Star. 


This Little Pig stayed at Home. 


A New Jersey farmer tells this remarkable 
story, and vouches for its truth: “I had more 
pigs than I wanted to keep, so I sold one to a 
man living in the neighboring village. The 
little pig had been living in the pen with his 
brothers and sisters, and had never been out- 
side of it until the man who bought him put 
him in a basket, tied down the cover, and put 
it in his wagon to carry to the new home. 
Late in the afternoon the farmer who sold it 
saw something coming across the swamp 
meadow below home. He watched it strug- 
gling through the wet places, climbing the 
knolls, until he could see that it was his little 
pig, all covered with mud and very tired. He 
went straight toward the barn, against which 
was:the only home he recognized. The 
money was returned to the man who bought 
it, and the little pig stayed at home.’”’— 
Selected. 


“What is it that causes the saltness of the 
ocean?” asked a teacher. ‘‘It is the cod- 
fish,” said a little girl. a 
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Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


The gentle April rain was not unwelcome 
to the many friends who found their way to 
the Church of the Disciples, at noon, on 
Thursday, April 18, to express their de- 
voted love for Rev. Charles G. Ames. The 
church was filled with people responsive to 
the tender memories of the hour. 

All was ordered as the beloved minister 
would have wished. The procession of 
honorary pall-bearers, composed of a noble 
representation of brother ministers and 
friends, entered the church to the organ 
strains, ““I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
followed by the bearers, who carried the 
casket shoulder-high to its place before the 
pulpit. The flowers were exquisite, many of 
them being the blossoms of the spring. 
A large ivy,wreath, the tribute of the church, 
was placed in front of the pulpit. The 
elevation of thought and the tenderness of 
feeling were felt from the beginning of the 
service to the end. The look of content- 
ment and ‘of peace upon the face of the dear 
ministerJgave comfort to all who looked 
upon it,’ seeming to{say, “It is well.” 

After Rev. Howard N. Brown read from 
the Scriptures and Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 


had sung ‘‘There are Deep Things of God,” 
four of Dr. Ames’s friends said something of 
all that was in their hearts. Dr. Eliot’s 
tribute appeared in last week’s Register. We 
print this week the words of Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. Reuben Kidner, and Mr. Louis P. 
Nash. The sermon of Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, preached at the memorial service 
on Sunday, April 21, appears in another 
column. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Was there ever a church in all the history 
of Christendom that has had two such suc- 
cessive ministries covering seventy years, 
each notable and unique, as this church has 
had? This record surely puts a splendid 
burden of responsibility upon those who will 
carry on the work of this church. 

As soon as the notice of this service came 
to me, the wonderful words from the eighth 
chapter of Romans instinctively arose in my 
mind, ‘‘As many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” That chap- 
ter indeed carries nearly everything that we 
know to-day about religion. The language 
is somewhat quaint and mystical, and the 
thought is not always clear, but the greatest 
of all ideas are there. Long before Darwin, 
Paul set forth the vast conception of evolu- 
tion, only in far more spiritual terms. What 


many modern men are still half blindly grop- | 


ing after, what the poets have been singing 
about, is here seen as a mighty purpose, 
worthy of God, without which the age-long 
movement would be meaningless. It is 
nothing less sublime than “‘the manifestation 
of the Sons of God.”’ Everything moves to 
this. 

Here, too, is the only answer that has ever 
been made to the ancient problem of evil,— 
the question which every death suggests, and 
which in view of the terrible ocean calamity, 
rests this week with special weight upon 
the mind of the world. Why is there pain 
and sorrow and trouble in God’s world? Job 
only raised the question, but could not answer 
it. Paul suggested the only clew to the dark 
problem. ‘There is a deep law of cost that 


| beneficent purpose. 
bany had offered prayer, and the quartette | 
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runs through the universe. ‘The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth together in pain 
until now.”’ It is the process of the working 
of the machinery, without which life, beauty, 
art, goodness, love, joy itself could not be. 
It is the dear price by which sons of God come 
to be, and are therefore made the more divine. 
The noblest of all, the Christ-lives, pay the 
price with the rest. The law is absolutely 
democratic in its working. Not one alone 
bears the cost, but all must suffer together 
and so are constituted “heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” 

But thisis only one side. Pain is not the 
key-note of the world. Everything points to 
victory. Once show us “the manifestation 
of the seas of God,” once let us catch the 
sense of the marvellous end toward which “‘all 
things work together for good,”’ and our souls 
are satisfied. To know the life of a child of 
God is worth everything that man ever suf- 
fered in the realm of mechanism and cost. 

Do you not now see why the beautiful vetse 
sprang into my mind when I thought of this 


| good friend whose body lies here before us? 


Here without any doubt was the life of one 
of the children of God, sharing his thought, 
his beauty, his goodness, his supreme and 
We cannot conceive 
that he ever chose to do anything except 
what duty and love bade him do. God’s will 
was his will. More than that, it was joy and 
peace and freedom. 

Test this, if you will, by some of the crown- 
ing sentences of the New Testament. It is 
said that the fruits of the spirit are “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith,” and you might add, what the men of 
our race need to add,—courage, enterprise, 
manliness, public spirit, patriotism. What 
a grand life this was in all these splendid fruits 
of the spirit! But these all tell us, whenever 
we see them, what it is to be a Child of God. 
These show us where the weary and costly 
processes of the generations of man have at 
last their fulfilment. 

The great words of the Beatitudes again 
show us what it is to be sons of God. “‘Bless- 
ed [or happy] are the peace-makers, . 
blessed are the pure in heart.’”’ Our friend was 
one of these. ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.’”’ He did not 
merely say this. He had tested it and knew 
it by heart, and was thus able to be so bright 
a comforter for others. We see, moreover, 
in such a life a principle of harmony, 
bringing all the contrasted experiences into 
a singular unity. This is the prophecy of 
the unity into which at last the contrasted 
sorrows and joys of the world will be seen 
to blend. 

We are at liberty to say all these things of 
our friend. His own native modesty could 
not forbid us. For we are talking of what 
was greater than he was. ‘The verse says: 
“As many as are Jed by the spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.”’ He did not make his 
rare intelligence, his genial friendliness, his in- 
sight, and his poetry. They cause the moving 
urgency of the one divine life, through which 
we all live. He would have been the first to 


tell us that he owed all to the Eternal Good-. 


ness. Whom did we ever hear who more 
fully seemed to be listening to give a message, 
not his own, entrusted to him to deliver! He 
simply gave himself to the motion of the good- 
will possessing him. ‘This is to lead the life 
of a child of God. 

We do not here need to make argument for 
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immortality. 
God we see the immortal life. As Baron 
Bunsen said to his dying wife, ‘“‘In thy face 
I see the Eternal.” 
is. Where the children of God are, there is 
light and life everlasting. Even when they 
leave us behind, they always leave us looking 
upward in gladness and hope. ‘That which 
showed us God and was God cannot die. 

You perhaps recall Gilder’s lines, 
“Through Love to Light,”’ which our friend 
Mr. Chadwick took for the title of one of 
his choice selections of verses. I used them 
on Easter day. I think they belong fitly 
here :— y 


“Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the 


way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea; 

Through love to light! Through light, O 
God, to thee, 

peg a the love of love, the eternal light of 
ight.” 


BY REV. REUBEN KIDNER. 


“T heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, from henceforth, Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, even so saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labors.” 
These words come promptly tomind. Fort- 
unate, happy, highly-favored, blessed is he 
who after long and loyal service rests from 
his labors! 

Is it not peculiarly good to sail away on a 
voyage of discovery at Eastertide? Is it not 
good, with the Easter lesson fresh in the mind, 
to go to meet him who is the Resurrection 
and the Life? ‘‘If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God.”’ While yet a young man he began to 
rise with Christ to newness of life, and all 
through the years he has been seeking those 
things which are above, and now at Easter- 
tide he has found them. Blessed is he! 
Fortunate and happy is he! And glad and 
thankful are we that he has been here, going. 
in and out among us, and has helped so de- 


| votedly, so courageously, so wisely, so kindly, 


so strongly! We bless Thy Holy Name, God 
of our fathers, for all Thy servants who have 
been the choice vessels of Thy grace, and the 
lights of the world in their several generations, 
but especially, here and now, for him! We 
yield Thee high praise and hearty thanks for 
him! 
“The Land beyond the sea! 

Oh, how the lapsing years, 

’Mid our not unsubmissive tears, f 

Have borne, now singly, now in fleets, the 

biers 
Of those we love, to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea!” 


The prayer, dear to Gladstone and familiar 
to you all, will be welcome :— 

“‘O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
in whose embrace all creatures live, in what- 
soever world or condition they be, we be- 
seech Thee for him whose name and dwelling- 
place and every need thou knowest. Lord, 
vouchsafe him light and rest, peace and re- 
freshment, joy and consolation, in Paradise, 
in the companionship of saints, in the pres- 
ence of Christ, in the ample folds of Thy great 
love. Grant that his life may unfold itself in 
Thy sight, and find a sweet employment in 
the spacious fields of eternity. Tell him, 
O gracious Lord, if it may be, how much we 
love him, and miss him, and long to see him 


In the presence of the sons of | 


Where love is, there God 


i 


- 
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again; and, if there be ways in which he may 

come, vouchsafe him to us as a guide and 
guard, and grant us a sense of his nearness, 
in such degree as Thy laws permit. If in 
aught we can minister to his peace, be pleased 
of Thy love to let this be; and mercifully 

_ keep us from every act which may deprive us 
of the sight of him as soon as our trial-time 
is over, or mar the fulness of our joy when 
the end of the days hath come.”’ 


BY LOUIS P. NASH. 


It has seemed to our people that we must 
not fail to express in some degree our love 
and esteem and appreciation for our pastor, 
now ascended out of our earthly sight. In 
this place, where we have heard his clear and 
simple message, we do not seek for extreme 
phrases, but for serenity in speech, in har- 
mony with his pervading influence. 

Dr. Ames’s life was consistent: every act 
and word stood for truth, for modesty, for 
the utter simplicity of life and conduct that 
has nothing to conceal or to feign. And back 
of that we knew the high courage that had 
stood in those old days of storm and stress 
for the breaking of shackles, for the opening 
of the prison to them that were bound,— 
fearing never the face of man or of mob. 
“Fis life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, This was a man.” 

' What a friend he was, to how many people, 

no one can know. But each one of us knows 
his own experience of that inspiring friend- 
ship; and, when life and duty were too diffi- 
cult, we could look up to this pulpit on Sun- 
day morning and receive help. Whether 
it was in the gracious presetice, in prayer or 
sermon, in face or voice, or in the eyes that 
had looked with human affection upon so 
many human experiences, or in all together, 
certain it is that we felt ourselves lifted into 
a higher atmosphere. As far as we can re- 
ceive it, he has taught us to perceive a loving, 
cheerful world; to abide in faith that God 
lives; that the truth of the spirit is the en- 
during fact of life, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever,—all one unbroken life. His teaching 
has been consistent with his living. The 
sincere preacher, he ‘‘allured to brighter 
worlds, and led the way.” 

We have not lost him; we never can lose 
the higher aspiration, the more steadfast 
purpose, the larger life, that have been nurt- 
ured by his influence. Well may we pray 
that that influence may grow in all our hearts, 
an influence to uplift and refine and spirit- 
ualize our lives. 


Charles Gordon Ames.* 
BY REV. FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


As I think of Mr. Ames, the unique char- 
acter of the man stands out in clear outline. 
He was not modelled after stated rules. 
He had his own ways and his own forms of 
expression, which frequently came to the 
listener with a spring-like freshness of 
surprise. He was a bearer of good cheer 
always. It was not given him to utter 
doleful notes. He marched “under the 
cloud”? as in the sunshine with a beautiful, 
affirmative faith. . 

He was human catholic. The sweep of 
his feelings took in all humanity of what- 


oe * Extracts from a sermon preached in the Germantown 
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ever sect or color or race. He unconsciously 
made you aware of this when you came near 
him. To him brotherhood meant. sister- 
hood: it meant humanhood. What Lincoln 
called “the plain people’? were drawn to 
him. Like the man whose work he took up 
in Boston, he was full of charity and sym- 
pathy, his life was broad and all-inclusive 
in its span. 

He was a prophet of the soul. I said to 
him once, “‘I frequently use in my services 
your little poem, ‘Unseen.’” ‘‘Yes,” he 
replied, “I hear from that oftener than 
from anything I ever wrote.”’” We may 
regard it now as the message of his life. 


How do the rivulets find their way? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 

And the nestlings know the old bird’s 
speech! 

I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 

And the stars through the pathless spaces 
ride; ; 

I do not see that they have a guide. 

He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 


All motion goes to the rightful goal; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 


The bearer of good cheer, catholic in 
spirit, prophet of the soul—it is a sacred 
privilege to keep his memory green. 


New York Letter. 


Not long since your correspondent heard 
a lively discussion upon the subject of the 
present-day methods of overcoming the 
consciousness of physical pain. It was 
debated with some warmth that to lessen 
one’s powers of endurance might weaken the 
race. However this may be in the future, 
it, so far, has not impaired the powers of men 
and women to meet, under terrific circum- 
stances, suffering and death bravely. The 
Titanic disaster proves this. Men and 
women—and, oh! I am glad that women did 
not fail—went down to death with high cour- 
age. It may be that less physical suffering 
may evolve higher powers of spiritual 
strength. With the body more or less 
eliminated from consideration, the soul may 
have time and place to grow. The spirit 
has not had the chance it should have. 

There were many kinds of courage de- 
veloped out there on the high seas. The 
trained and disciplined courage did not fail, 
and the patient endurance of love never re- 
laxed. From many whom one might expect 
cowardice, fine manly and womanly traits 
shone pure and steady. And then the splen- 
did courage of the men who played their 
instruments! Somehow that test of strength 
touches deep. It is one thing to be active 
and self-forgetful, it is another to stand in 
grim silence and endure; but to turn one’s 
thoughts to the doing of that which is asso- 
ciated with the brighter side of life, to cheer 
others right merrily, and at the last rever- 
ently, while the ship was sinking to its grave, 
has a high-handed bravery about it that 
should never be undervalued. It is the same 
quality of courage that Peer Gynt showed 
when, hiding his own grief and fright, he 
laughingly, joyously, triumphantly drove 
his dying mother through the shadows of 
Death’s Valley, up to the Heights and to the 
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very portal of the King’s Palace. I like to 
think the sacred tones that rose and fell to 
the last from the decks of the Titanic were but 
the prelude to anthems of welcome and 
praise. Stevenson says:— 

“Even if death catch people, like an open 
pitfall and if in mid-career, laying out vast 
projects and planning monstrous founda- 
tions, flushed with hope, and their mouths 
full of boastful language, they should be at 
once tripped up and silenced, is there not 
something brave and spirited in such a termi- 
nation? And does not life go down with a 
better grace, foaming in full body over a preci- 
pice, than miserably straggling to the end in 
sandy deltas?” 

With this magnificent proof of how men 
and women can die, we should be keener 
about the methods of living that may fit us all 
to meet the inevitable in like fashion. One 
of our New York papers asked, “Can any- 
thing prove better the estimate in which our 
men hold the weak and helpless than the self- 
sacrifice shown to women and children on 
the Titanic?’? With no desire to belittle 
that manly sacrifice I would say, yes, 
there is a better way! During the long, un- 
eventful years of living let our men show to 
the weak—be they male or female—justice 
and sympathy. In the getting of big fort- 
unes let them remember ‘‘the least of these.’ 
Let them protect children from labor and 
make secure a worthy motherhood and father- 
hood for the future. Such consideration for 
the weak and helpless would prove that the 
spirit of bravery is an enduring one, not a 
spasmodic virtue. 

It is difficult to turn from this absorbing 
tragedy to the commonplaces of life. The 
newspapers print, on inside pages, items that 
at another time would stir us all, but they 
now touch us lightly,—the Western floods, 
the political struggle, the endless daily hap- 
penings; and so it is with usall. Still itisa 
brave thing to know that patient heads, 
hearts, and hands are keeping the machinery 
of life going. 

The Elizabeth (N.J.) church, with Mr. 
Leif Huseby and Mrs. Blackwell, is doing 
well. On April 17 the Men’s Club and 
the Women’s Alliance combined and were 
addressed by Mr. Joseph P. Byers, secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid Association. 
The subject was, ““The Defective Classes 
of New Jersey.”’ 

At Hackensack the Alliance had for its 
April subject, ‘‘The Benefit of Playgrounds”; 
for May, ‘‘The Problem of Delinquent Chil- 
dren” and in June ‘‘The Dispensing of 
Charity”’ will be considered. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes spoke early in 
April to the students of the New York 
Homeopathic College and made a deep im- 
pression. Speaking to one of the professors 
about the address lately, I was told that 
many of the young men received from Mr. 
Holmes’s words inspiration and courage. 
This college is situated on the East Side of 
New York, and the students are constantly 
brought face to face not only with sickness 
and trouble, but with social problems of 
the gravest kind. Mr. Holmes had a good 
field in which to sow his seeds of humanity, 
for youth is often blind and impatient, and 
the young doctors to whom the address was 
given might easily overlook the tragic under 
causes of what surrounds them. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn, has had an- 
other proof of its strength. At its recent 
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sale on March 15 over a thousand dollars 
was made. ‘The day and evening were very 
stormy, and outside visitors were few; but 
from the unseen source the dollars flowed 
in, and the total was larger than it has ever 
been before. Many improvements are being 
made in the church. The pulpit is being re- 
decorated by ‘Tiffany, new carpets and 
furnishings for the Sunday-school are to be 
added, and the little church will soon be in 
keeping with the season. A new organist, 
Mr. Sidney D. Lowe, will take charge of 
the choir on May 1. The present organist 
has accepted a call to Montclair, N.J. 

A general call from the Suffrage Head- 
quarters in New York has been sent to all 
the ministers of New York and Brooklyn to 
preach for, or against, suffrage for women 
on May 12. It is hoped that the morning 
service will be devoted to this subject, so 
that a kind of concentration will add to the 
effect. It will be interesting to see what 
ministers will respond and how; what ex- 
cuses will be offered for not speaking, and by 
whom, ‘The big parade May 5 promises 
to be rather a brilliant affair. Last year 
many who stood doubtful upon the side- 
walks are eager for places to-day. Great 
numbers have pledged themselves to walk, 
and among these are many men of business 
and social prominence. The ministers may 
have the success of the parade to uphold them 
in their efforts May 12. 

The Washington Heights Society seems to 
be firmly established. This is one of the new 
ventures that resists, successfully, all the 
obstacles that beset a struggling company 
of Unitarians in a big city. The vital test 
is, Do enough people want and need another 
church home? If they do, in some way it 
will succeed. 

The Jersey City Society meets its difficul- 
ties bravely and is gaining strength. It is so 
original in its aims that it holds a peculiar 
position. Its freedom of speech, both from 
pulpit and pews, brings together men and 
women of broad interests and intelligence. 
All our ministers visit in Jersey City and are 
helping the movement along. 

The Flatbush church is one of the livest 
ones in the vicinity. There is no subject 
of vital public interest that Mr. Harvey 
excludes. He is most generous in his sym- 
pathy and is always ready to open his church 
to speakers who earnestly desire to gain a 
hearing. This is true, too, of the Third 
Church—Mr. Brundage’s. There they have 
the beautiful parish house which greatly 
helps in civic work. Mr. Sullivan, who re- 
cently came from the Catholic faith into ours, 
preached for Mr. Brundage a few Sundays 
ago. Mr. Sullivan is a brilliant speaker, 
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and is now associated with Felix Adler in 
his work. 

The Vesper Services of the First and 
Second Brooklyn churches were combined 
this year. Mr. Dutton took the service one 
Wednesday and Mr. Lathrop the next. ‘The 
services were held in the First Church. The 
music was very beautiful and the short ad- 
dresses always of vital interest. 


character as well asin numbers. The church 
building is utterly inadequate to their needs, 
and plans are making, looking toward better 
things. Here, again, testimony to the pas- 
tor’s constructive methods and pulpit ability 
was offered in explanation of his evident 
success. One cannot avoid a deep regret 
that this man, one of the newest additions 
to our ministry, should be so isolated by dis- 
tances that he cannot be better known among 
us and that the rest of us may not know him. 
The loss is on both sides, and is very great. 
None the less, he is so distinctly the right 
man for this most isolated outpost that satis- 
faction is greater than regret. 

The school in Spokane is under the charge 
of Rev. G. W. Fuller, the former pastor, 
who by his efforts and his kindly spirit is 
doing much to support his successor in his 
work. The quarters for the school are in- 
adequate in size and depressing in appear- 
ance. ‘There seems little use, however, in 
attempting to repair or beautify the present 
structure, so evident is it that a new church 
must be built in the near future. 

The traveller’s opportunities in those two 
cities of the Far West were a general meeting 
in Seattle on Thursday evening, April 11, a 
sermon in the Spokane church on Sunday, 
followed by an address to the school and one 
to Mr. Dietrich’s large Study Class, and a 
meeting on the next evening at Mr. Powers’ 
home in Seattle. 

Thus came to an end the long itinerary on 
the Pacific coast, conducted in the interest 
of Sunday-school work, financed by the 
American Unitarian Association, and ar- 
ranged in detail by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. The tour occupied 
seventy-five days, during which the itiner- 
ant travelled over eleven thousand six hun- 
dred miles, visiting twenty-four places on the 
Pacific Coast and speaking seventy-five times. 

After so long absence and sustained effort, 
the sleeper taken at Seattle, which was to be 
a resting-place for four days and three nights, 
looked friendly, the more as its destination 
was the near-home city of St. Paul. For 
from St. Paul to Chicago and thence to Bos- 
ton seemed but a pleasant jaunt after the 
magnificent distances of the Western Coast. 
But the greatest treat was the journey 
through the mountains, first the Selkirks and 
then the Rockies, over the Canadian Pacific. 
Those who have been over this route under- 
stand, and those who have not have yet to 
know what Earth can do when she tries. 
One understands, after seeing these moun- 
tains, why Starr King was so glad that he had 
entitled his monumental book, written be- 
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The End of the Long Journey. 


Rev. J. D. O. Powers of Seattle preaches 
to the largest Unitarian congregation on the 
Pacific coast, if not the largest in the coun- 
try. His people have felt the effect of the 
general depression that has prevailed through- 
out the North-western States, and, as in all 
our churches on that coast, the congrega- 
tion is largely made up of people whose resi- 
dence in the city is brief. While some go, 
others come, and a considerable number of 
families remain to give permanence, as their 
high standing gives character, to the move- 
ment. To the question asked of several, 
“What is the secret of Mr. Powers’s suc- 
cess?’’ the answer came that it is due to hard 
work, the absence of. sensationalism, and a 
high average of pulpit ability. 

Judged from the Sunday-school special- 
ist’s point of view the situation in Seattle is 
promising. The present superintendent, 
Judge George, is proving so successful as a 
teacher of young men that he may resign the 
superintendency and devote himself to this 
class. Fortunate, indeed, is that group of 
young people who can look to him as their 
leader! Plans are afoot in Seattle looking 
toward the establishment of a thorough- 
going school of religious thought and life. 
Distances are so great and other difficulties 
such that it appears to be necessary to make 
the school of commanding worth if it is to 
succeed. ‘To have such a school as will stand 
out among the institutions of the city, worthy 
of the patronage of those who, regardless of 
sect, wish their young people to receive a 
systematic education in religion and morals, 
is the hope of pastor and helpers. 

In Spokane, four hundred miles eastward 
from Seattle, somewhat similar conditions 
prevail. About a hundred and sixty people 
gathered on Sunday morning to hear the 
traveller's word. Rev. Mr. Dietrich ig 
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fore he knew the West, ‘The White Hills.” 
“Fast, west, hame’s best,’’ wherever home 
- may be, especially when kindly greetings and 
something to do await the traveller’s return. 
Long absence from the home office had meant 
the accumulation of many problems and tasks. 
So long as the Unitarian denomination pro- 
vides but one general officer to care for the 
religious interests of twenty thousand young 
people in its Sunday schools in the United 
States and Canada, that one must lead a 
busy life. This is his joy; but it is a joy| 
that ought to be shared by others, and must 
be if satisfactory work is to be done. But, | 
while financial means delay, moral support 
is freely given, and after all that is best. 


Everywhere is hope, courage, aspiration, 
good-will. 
Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting. 


There are some few matters that our unions 
should look out for in preparing for the annual 
meeting, to be held in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, Boston, Mass., on Thursday after- 
noon and evening, May 23, 1912. 

One is to elect delegates early to attend the 
business session, each society being entitled to 
three who can vote, although there is nothing 
to prevent any number of representatives 
being present at the meeting; in fact, any 
one interested is privileged to attend. 

This afternoon session is at two o’clock 
and will be devoted to reports, the annual 
election, and other matters of business. 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote has consented to 
be present and report on the work of student 
assistants. _ 

A reception will be tendered the officers 
by the Boston Federation, after which re- 
freshments will be served at six o’clock. A 
speaker of wide reputation is expected to 
address the evening meeting, and a chorus 
choir of young people from the Boston Fed- 
eration under the direction of Mr. William E. 
Weston, the organist in the Unitarian church, 
Quincy, Mass., will furnish special music for 
this occasion. This meeting, at. half-past 
seven o’clock, will be held in the church 
auditorium, and the public is especially in- 
vited to attend. 

Another is to see that the annual contri- 
bution for the year is in the hands of the 
treasurer, for only those societies that have 
paid their yearly dues are really entitled to 
vote, it may be remembered. 

Still a third is to send word concerning 

any delegates who may be obliged to remain 
over night and so find themselves in need of 
the hospitality offered through the Boston 
Federation. Notices to this effect have been 
sent out by the federation and we quote as 
follows:— 

“Following the custom of previous years, 

_ the Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions, co-operating with the Uni- 
tarian Hospitality Committee, will entertain, 
on Thursday night, the delegates coming to 
the meeting. {This is done with the object 
in view of securing a larger representation at 
the meetings than would otherwise be possible | 
if the delegates had to return home the same 
shed 2 pear “wishing to avail them- 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before Adelbert L. Hudson, the minister, who, after 
Wednesday, May 15. An opportunity will | a cordial greeting, gave a brief history of the 
be given to the delegates who find it necessary | life of the old church, which was liberal in 
to come earlier in the day to attend the | spirit even two centuries ago, and might be 
luncheon at the Bulfinch Place Church. | called the birthplace of Unitarianism in 
Directions as to reaching the church will be} America. After the devotional exercises 
given on registering at 25 Beacon Street,|and reports the treasurer of the National 
Room 3.” | Alliance spoke of the Memorial Fund for 
It will be necessary to show the delegate | Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells as having reached 
ticket for admission to the social gathering | a goodly sum, and said it was not yet closed. 
| and supper in Kingsley Hall, Ford Building, |The chairman of the Appeals Committee, 
Boston, corner of Bowdoin Street and Ash-| Mrs. Keyes, said that all but four of the 
burton Place, on Monday evening, May 20, | appeals had been completed, and she hoped 
| from five to seven o’clock. | these would be before the annual meeting in 
@ Notices regarding the annual meeting,| May. Brief but interesting reports were 
with delegates’ tickets, will be mailed the| given from four junior alliances. The roll- 
unions in due season, ‘call gave an attendance of 460 from 94 
| branches. The annual election resulted in 

| the choice of the following officers: president, 
| Mrs. Prescott Keyes; first vice-president, 
| Mrs. James P. Tolman; second vice-presi- 
| dent, Miss Bertha Langmaid; secretary and 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


: treasurer, Miss Jessie M. Fisher. Direc- 
In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, May 8,/ tors: Mrs. W. F. Hooke, Castine, Me.; 
|at 12 m., Rev. A. W. Littlefield will conduct | Mrs. G. R. Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H.; Mrs. 


the service. 


W. F. Ferguson, Burlington, Vt.; Miss A. M. 


The regular meeting of the representatives | = 
of Alliance branches will be held at 25 Beacon | Addresses. 
Street, Monday, May 6, 1912, at eleven | ——— 


| 
o’clock. All members of branches cordially | The address of Rev. James De Normandie is 
aioe | Lincoln, Mass., and until the last of September. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers | 
will meet at Bedford, May 6, 1912, Rev. 
James Sallaway, host. Luncheon at 1. 
Subject of paper, ‘“The Righteous Man and | 


the Good Man.” ‘Trolley for Bedford leaves | UNDERTAKERS 


Park Street and Sullivan Square. Allow for | 2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
the trip an hour and a half, | 


The Channing-Murray Sunday School | 
Union of Massachusetts will hold its annual 
meeting in the Universalist Church at North | 
Dana, Wednesday, May 8. Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord of Springfield will speak on “The Edu- 
cational Value of the Sunday-school’’; Rev. 
C. E. Rice, D.D., of Springfield on ‘“‘ Where 
to Place the Emphasis in Teaching in the 
Sunday-school.” It is hoped that Mrs. 
Dickman of Petersham will make a contri- 
bution on “Class Work with Young ‘ Men- 
lads.’” This union is comprised of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Sunday-schools of 
the North Central District of the State, of 
which Rev. G. B. Spurr of Petersham is pres- 
ident and Rey. A. J. Cardall of Orange is 


secretary. 
Meetings. 


THe WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—On March 20 
the League met in the First Unitarian Church, 
the president, Mrs. Chamberlain, in the chair. 
Dr. C. F. Dole gave an interesting talk on 
Temperance, telling of the fight foreign 
nations are making against alcoholic drinks, 
while the United States seems not to realize 
this impending evil. He advocated the 
appointment of committees in churches to 
show the people how to do active service for 
temperance. At the afternoon session the 
roll-call showed ninety-seven present. Miss 
May introduced Mrs. Susan Walker Fitz- 
gerald as the speaker for the afternoon. Her 
subject was ““Woman’s Suffrage.” 


THE New ENGLAND AssocraTE ALLI- 
ANCE.—The annual meeting was held in the 
| First Congregational Church, Quincy, Thurs- 
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day, April 25. ‘The president, Mrs. Alma er ee 
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Bancroft, Hopedale; Miss H. A. Cummings, 
Boston; Mrs. F. B. Spalter, Winchendon; 
Mrs. W. L. Walsh, Brookfield; Mrs. G. O. 
Sackett, Providence, R.I.; and Mrs. R. E. 
Wyant, New Haven, Conn. After luncheon 
Mrs. Smith gave a brief review of her work 
as president and introduced the president- 
elect, Mrs. Prescott Keyes. Mr. E. Ethel- 
red Brown of Jamaica told of the needs of 
his people, and the progress of the mission- 


ary work started there three years ago. | 


A greeting was sent to Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Butler, formerly connected with the church 
in Quincy and now very ill. A rising vote of 
thanks was given the retiring president, who 
has so well concealed the things she could 
not do that only those things have been seen 
which she has done faithfully and well. The 
closing address was given by Rev. Charles 
E. Park on “The Art of going to Church.” 
‘The true function of a church is worship, and 
one should wish to go in order to gain inspira- 
tion and strength. The true worshippers 
will appropriate that part of the service 
which appeals to them. With a hearty vote 
of thanks to the hostess branch, the meeting 
adjourned. The autumn meeting will be 
held in Concord, N.H. 


Tue JoSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The annual meeting was held with the First 
Independent Christ’s Church, Baltimore, 
April 23, 24. The opening worship was con- 
ducted by Rev. A. R. Hussey, and Rev. 
C. A. Henderson preached on the supreme 
importance of reality as evidenced by the 
soul’s thirst for real experiences, real occasions, 
real men. Intellectual differences may sep- 
arate us, but morally and spiritually our 
hearts ought to throb with one common 
purpose. 

On Wednesday morning Rev. C. A. Hen- 
derson presided. Rev. A. R. Hussey, chair- 
man of the council, paid an appreciative 
tribute to the memory of Charles G. Ames, 
whose unique personality, distinctive by 
reason of its unusual charm, devotional 
fervor, and sweet reasonableness, will long 
enrich the annals of our spiritual leaders. 
Mr. Hussey’s exhortation, ““Wake up, Uni- 
tarians, act quickly, act thoroughly, and act 
together,” was an earnest challenge to 
kindle anew passionate loyalty to the cause 
of true liberalism which is consistent open- 
mindedness and ever-enlarging usefulness. 

Rev. C. E. St. John summoned his hearers 
to a high recognition of loyalty to our 
denominational life as vitalized by our 
national association, concerning which he 
gave many facts of interest and enlighten- 
ment, both in regard to its administrative 
policies and its esprit-de-corps. Various 
questions relative to the distribution of 
funds, the centralization of power, and the 
extension of missionary activity were de- 
bated with fervor, until the necessary time- 
limit brought the discussion to a close. 

Rev. J. W. Cooper was called upon to 
represent the Fellowship of Social Justice 
which he characterized as the “‘still, small 
voice of Unitarianism.’’ The need of more 
religion dynamic enough to drive our Uni- 
tarian churches out into the highways and 
by-ways to do a service for social justice is 
our one supreme concern to-day. A general 
discussion followed, the participants therein 
including both clergy and laity. 

An inspiring devotional service, led by 
Rev. K. E. Evans, preceded the collation 
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in the parish hall. The appetizing luncheon 
was supplemented by post-prandial wit and 
wisdom from the lips of the toast-master, 
Prof, Buchner of Johns Hopkins and his 
colleague, Prof. Lovejoy, Mr. England of 
Wilmington, Mrs. White of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Wood of Baltimore, and Rev. C. C. 
Clark of Fallston, Md., all of whom spoke 
on the general topic, ‘‘Why I am glad that 
I am a Unitarian,” 

Prior to the meeting’s adjournment, the 
Nominating Committee, through its chair- 


/man, Miss Chipman of Baltimore, presented 


the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Mr. M. T. Carvin of 
Lancaster; Vice-Presidents, Rey. A. R. 
Hussey of Baltimore and Mr. A. D. Warner 
of Wilmington; secretary 
Mrs. J. T. Rorer of Philadelphia, all of whom 
were unanimously elected. 

The conference, on motion of Mr. Evans, 
passed the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the officers of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference take the necessary steps toward 
a closer co-operation and fellowship with the 


| Universalists, Hicksite Friends, and other 


liberals within its territory. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: On Sunday 
afternoon, April 21, the young people of 
the Disciples’ Guild, with older friends, 
made a pilgrimage to the places associated 
with the history of the church since its 
founding in 1841. First they visited the 
old home of Miss Lucia M. Peabody on 
Bowdoin Street, in whose parlor was held 
one of the initial meetings of the Society. 
Freeman Place Chapel was found at the 
head of Freeman Place, and here the assem- 
bled group recited the covenant upon which 
the church was founded. The sites of 
Masonic and Amory Halls were found, and 
of Indiana Place Chapel. Then came the 
walk to the church on West Brookline Street, 
where James Freeman Clarke preached so 
many years and where Dr. Ames began his 
ministry in Boston. All the rooms in this 
church were visited through the courtesy 
of the present occupants, and in the audi- 
torium the statements of our faith and 
covenant were recited in remembrance 
of the past, as well as Scripture passages. 
Mr. Rihbany lifted his voice in prayer in 
this spot endeared to a large number of his 
congregation by many sacred associations. 
The final destination, the new church in 
the Fenway, was reached by seven o’clock. 
Here refreshments had been provided through 
the generosity of early members of the 
church. A brief meeting was held, with a 
closing hymn and benediction. The meet- 
ing had been planned some weeks before the 
death of Dr. Ames, and was carried out with 
reverent thought of all his love for the 
church. It was a day to be remembered. 
The Disciples Branch Alliance set aside a 
part of its programme at its last meeting of 
the season on April 23, that free expression 
might be given to all who wished to speak 
of Dr. Ames. At the annual meeting of 
the church, on Wednesday evening, April 
24, Mr, Rihbany presided. Mr. Church, 
for the pastoral committee, paid a noble 
tribute to the minister whose life already 
seems transfigured before us, and all the 


reports of church work contained touching 


allusions to the dear leader 


|6 and 7. 
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and friend. 
The church faces the future with a cheerful 
hope worthy of its rich memories. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George IL. Mason: The Grace Chapel 
Alliance holds its next annual fair August 
All contributions will be received 
and acknowledged by Mrs. Lizzie M. Peter- 
son, secretary, Green Harbor, Mass. This 
Alliance is a live, working body of some 
thirty-three members living in a small 
fishing community. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Church: Rey. 
A. W. Littlefield of Brookline has been 
unanimously called to the ministry of this 
church and will begin his service the first 
Sunday in May. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa.—Unitarian Church 
and Society, Rev. H. D. Catlin: In a spirit 
of filial devotion and admiration, a memorial 
window has just been placed by his daughters 
in the church of his affection to the late 
Joseph Priestley, M.D., great-grandson of 
the theologian and scientist. Always shrink- 
ing from and deprecating any tribute either 
to his professional skill or personal worth, 
ever going about doing good among the for- 
lorn and the poor, his twinkling eye and 
cheery voice longingly looked for in the sick 
room and often as effective as any material 
applications, he was indeed the Good Samari- 
tan whom the window depicts, and he will 
be lovingly and gratefully remembered not 
by his kindred only, but by all who in town 
or by lonely roadsides were cheered and 
uplifted by his unselfish service. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis: Exercises in recognition of 
the founding of the church were held April 16, 
with a large attendance, partly from other 
churches and towns. A reception in honor 
of the charter members began the celebration, 
followed by a supper, served by the Ladies’ 
Alliance. At eight o’clock the anniversary 
exercises were held, with Dr. William Wallace © 
Fenn, the first pastor of Unity Church, as — 
the speaker. Following his address twenty- 
five persons were admitted to membership 
in the church. Dr. Fenn told something of 
the history of this only Unitarian church in 
Berkshire County. It is strange, said the 
speaker, that there should have been no 
Unitarian church in this county earlier than 
1887, for there were many associations of 
Unitarianism within the county. Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Bryant were connected with the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pear temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ildren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge in’ 20%. 
Total expense incre: 18%. 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Vier Pussibenn J, FOSTER BOSE. M.D 
ICE- IDENT, J. -D. 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
SLOCUM. 
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county. Dr. Dewey, that prince of preachers, 
‘was born in Sheffield and returned there 
at the close of his active life to die. The 
last public address ever delivered by William 
Ellery Channing was given in the old church 
in Lenox on the emancipation of the slaves 
in the West Indies, and it is a striking fact 
that that address, one of the very noblest 
that Dr. Channing ever gave and one of the 
noblest ever given in this country, was barely 
noticed by the local papers. Dr. Fenn ex- 
plained briefly the religious influences in 
Berkshire County, which, dating from the 
time of Jonathan Edwards, were naturally 
adverse to Unitarianism; and he showed 
frankly how the idea of religion as an indi- 
vidual concern, primarily intellectual in 
character, which found its crowning expression 
in the religion of New England, has been 
gradually changing into recognition of the 
truth that individual salvation can come only 
through the salvation of society. 


Wosvrn, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: When Mr. Parker 
returned to his pulpit on Easter Sunday, he 
found the church filled with his parishioners 
and other residents of the city, waiting to 
bid him welcome. As he entered, the con- 
gregation rose and remained standing, while 
Organist Lewis played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
After expressing his pleasure at being at 
home again, Mr. Parker preached an inspir- 
ing Easter sermon. While the preachers 
sent by the Association have all been very 
acceptable, it was pleasant to hear his familiar 
voice again. After the service the Sunday- 
school, under the direction of the superinten- 
dent, Mr. A. H. Linscott, gave a Sunday- 
school concert in the vestry. These exercises 
reflect great credit on the superintendent and 
teachers. On April 14 Mr. Parker gave an 
‘interesting account of his work in San An- 
tonio and the status of religious matters there. 
April 21, in common with other ministers, 
Mr. Parker preached on the great ocean 

_ disaster, taking as a central thought, “ Neither 
height nor depth nor any other creature shall 

_ be able to separate us from the love of God.” 
In the service he paid a fitting tribute to 
_the late Rey. William S. Barnes of Montreal, 
who for ten years ministered to this people. 
During Mr. Parker’s absence the various 
activities of the parish went on as usual, 
showing that a minister, after a pastorate of 
almost a quarter of a century, can sometimes 
trust his parishioners to work alone. The 
influence of the long pastorate in the com- 
munity has been shown in a marked manner 
by the inquiries made by the people of every 
church and no church in the community, 
concerning the welfare of Mr. Parker, his 
earnest-souled helpmeet, and Miss Sylvia. 
At the next meeting the L. C. S. will be en- 
tertained by Mrs. Parker at the parsonage, 
_ and she will give an account of the work of 
Since her re- 


the Alliance in San Antonio. 
_ turn she has received a beautiful piece of 
silver from the members in San Antonio as 
a remembrance of her association with them. 


: 
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CKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
y School Society :— 


unday-school . 
Bons Unitarian So- 
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April 23. Windsor, Vt., Sunday-school ......... $3.20 | April 24. Society in Shirley, Mass. ........... $25.00 
23. Mrs. T. M. Dillingham, Marlboro, N.H., 10.00 24. Society i in Germantown, Pa. ........ 385.00 
23. Fairhaven, Mass., Alliance ........... 20.00 24. Society in Geneseo, Ill. additional . 2.00 
23. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 24. Sunday-school, Society in Brattle- 

23. Montpelier, Vt., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 Bors Vite s.r aeeee 3.00 
23. South Boston, Mass., PANBGCE oF. oe :0:s 5.00 24. First church (All Souls’), New York, 
23. Orange, N.J., "Sunday-school . serene LOSS | RDU PER INS 0M aya h arenas, sen alee een dee tate I,200.00 
23. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school .... 5.00 24. meee i in Scituate, Mass. .......... 30.00 
23. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school . 15.00 24. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 
24. Carlisle, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 1.00 (Riathish) cscs. ssa.ener ons 25.00 
24. Barneveld, N.Y., Sunday-school ... .. 5.00 24. Society in Amherst, Mass. .......... 3.50 
24. Louisville, Ky., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 24. Society in Topeka, Kan til eee 30.00 
24. New York City, All Souls’ Church .... 100,00 24. Society in Hamilton, Can. .........- 10.00 
24. or Emily C. Dorsey, Germantown, 25. Society in Everett, Wash. .......... 10.00 
fee SE ot bcs SORE BSTC 1.00 25. Society in North Andover, Mass. .... 103.22 
24. Me Abby F. Gale, Natick, Mass. .... 1.00 25. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. addi- 
24. at | Mery C. Sawyer, Wellesley, Hills, TURAL Seong ecg sysraterc tions eae 6.35 
Pn. tec woMeeU ub Lol os 10.00 25. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
24. Meadville, Pai AMARC 4500 0>5\0>- 56 10.00 National Alliance ..............4. 10.00 
24. Belmont, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 10.00 25. Westwood, Mass., Branch Women’s 
24. Miss M. E. Hutchins, Boston .... : 3.00 National Alliance ................ 10.00 
24. Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school........ 5.00 25. Society in Hartford, Conn. ......... 169.25 
24. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday-school . 5.00 25. Society in Deerfield, Mass. ......... 26.00 
24. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 5.00 25. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y. ....:.... 180.00 
24. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 25. Society in Santa Cruz, (OS: ee 10.00 
a5. C. Lothrop, Cohasset, ee 2.00 25. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich......... 20,00 
25. Fall River, Mass., Sunday- school . 15.00 25. Society in Whitman, Mass........... 15.00 
25. Waterville, Me., Sunday- echeol ...... 5.00 25. Westminster Society, Providence, R.I., 177.50 
25. Providenet, RI, First Congregational 26. Society in Ayer, Mass., additional . 5.00 
TS REE AS A eee ee ee 26. Society in Dublin, N.H. ............ 15.20 
25. Plainfield, N.J., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 26. Society in Toronto, Can. oe EA oe aoe 88.00 
25. Somerville, ‘Mass., Second Unitarian So- 26. Society in Franklin, ho Al 2 SPIER SB rs 167.27 
READ cre GNA a DAD wens ov ces 3.00 26. Society in Hackensack, MKS acta e 85.31 
25. Duluth, Minn., Sunday-school ....... 6.00 26. Society in Lynn, Mass. ............. 424.25 
25. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday-school : 10,00 26. The Misses May and Henry O. Smith, 
25. Providence, R.I., Westminster Sunday- Leicester, Mass. .......0.0c220.+% 22.00 
POOIOVE Se tpn vB a ace ese. se 10.00 26. Society in Harvard, Mass. .......... 18.53 
25. Barnard Memorial, Boston .......... 10,00 26. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
25. Wollaston, Mass., Alliance ........... 10.00 MENSOMIR So cn otgtet de aie 2 cae cs 50.00 
25. Fairhaven, Mass., Alliance........... 10.00 26. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1,000.00 
25. Salem, Mass., First Church Alliance .. 10,00 26. Society in Salem, Ore............... 15.00 
25. Hingham, Mass., Alliance ........... 10.00 26. Society in Fitzwilliam, At 3 See eee 5.00 
25. South Natick, Mass., Alliance ........ 2.00 26. Meadville Theological School, in- 
26, Elizabeth, N.J., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 come of Brookes Fund toward the 
26. Mrs. Emma J. Taft, Uxbridge, Mass... 2.00 payment of the salaries of Rev. 
26. Brooklyn, N.Y., Unity Church Alliance, 5.00 Horace Westwood, Youngstown, 
26. Dorchester, Mass., Third Religious So- Ohio; Rev. Albert E. Kristjansson, 
ot Gon an lone 28.00 Gimli, Man., Can.; Rev. Régnval- 
26. Riinended, N.J., Sunday-school ...... 2.00 ak Petursson, Winnipeg, “Man., 
26. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school, 10.00) CaM. oki eee eee tee eee 1,000.00 
$6.37 6,379.50 26. Supleey 3 in Gardner, Mass., additional . 5.50 
re oe in Danvers, Mags............ 32.34 
20. ¢ 7 
Joun H. Earns, Treasurer. eee ee 
27. Society in Lebanon, N.H. .......... 50.00 
27. road in tees sige? Montini net 20.00 
, is 27. Society in Weston, Mass. ........... 600.00 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni 27. Society in Brattleboro, Vt........... 71.50 
tarian Association :— 27. ae Christian Church, Minneapolis, 

Already acknowledged ...................005 $35,149.02 ABD pak iain ie boinsaieie sleidata bar de a 

April 22. Society in Wayland, Mass. ......... 65.00 4 Mary r. ctu rg voit erro 2.59 
22. re races Minneapolis, Minn., : Med Stee ee 

additional ........seceeereseneee 95:00} ay rye ce eet hes Sept ea nt 2 
22, omeared in Eugene, — PRR So: 26.00 av Tied Soci, Hingham, Mass., ad- woe 
22. Society in Wollaston, Mass.......... 53:00)8 tyr) 5 Mameeenpe ass cee sentences NE a Sina” "ins : 
22. Society in Cleveland, Ohio .......... 400.00 a —s ey i Sian Soa ESce 
22. Society in Framingham, Mass........ 66.16 27. First SUnitarion sarees See Newton, 52-09 
22. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. ... 15.00 pees (West Newt ee in Newton, 656 
22, Church of the Disciples, .Boston, PS ene VIN lark NY ge has * pee nce 
Masse che. ree... RI GSTS 714.20 ie y PS eS AZO EC Stas aan ae one 
22. Puma in ale — Foie aries 10.00 $47,767.25 
22. Society in Neponset, Mass........... 5.00 = Se 
22. Society in South Natick, Mass....... 13.45 GEORGE HuTcuinson, Treasurer, 
22. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal., ad- 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
ditional wan iereera Ieee Tess 2.00 v : : 
23. sired in a gna acietitae aye ex 07S 15.00 Ss ee 
23. Society in Chicopee, Mass. ......... 25.00 
oA Society in Wheeling, W. Va.......... 25.00 The Tuckerman School. 
23. pcm in Ridgewood, N.J., addi- . 
Pe ENO Re AAS a eee Ot ee ae .00 i 
23. Society in West Upton, Mass. ....... 60.00 The demonstration lesson on Saturday, 
23. Society in Westboro, Mass. ......... to.co| May 4, is for primary classes and will be 
23. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. ......... 100.00| given by Mrs. Fannie Wilder Brown of 
23. First Society in Somerville, Mass., E 
additional (ge Savas i ccs ess 133.50 | Second Church, Boston. The lesson is at 
23. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass., half-past ten, and all are invited to this and 
Branch Women’s National Alliance, 5.00 ; 
23. Contributions through the president all other Saturday exercises, 
for the Tuckerman School ........ 2,500.00} On Thursday, May 9, at half-past ten 
23. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 200.00 : me 4 
23. Society in Nantucket, Mass. ........ 20.00 | Mrs. J. J. Storrow will give a talk on ‘‘Folk 
23. Society in Eureka, Cal., additional . 16.00} Dancing.”’ Mrs. Storrow’s interest and 
23. Society in Farmington, Me. ......... 8.50 ‘ . ; A 
23. Mrs. Charles C. Luce, Freeport, Me. 5.00 | active work in this form of educative recrea- 
23. Society in Rockland, Mass. ......... 10.00 | tion is well known, and those who accept this 
24. Society in Grafton, Mags’ tactee g sn. 42.50|. : : 
24. Society in Summit, N.J. ............ 15.00 | invitation to be present are assured a delight- 
24. Society in Portland, Me., additional . 12.00] fy] hour. ‘This is the last talk in the Social 
24. Society in Pittsfield, Mass. ......... 5.80 
24. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. ......... 50.00 | Welfare course of the present school year. 
moun: SATMITE JMCOUN SAIN, 22333 
ERATOR FACTORY IN the Chill in it”’ 
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ion Homes 


and. Durability. 


Scientific Construction. 
Perfect Refrigeration. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN”— Acme of Perfection. 
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Superior Materials. 


Beauty 
All combine in the 


Maine Mfg. Co., 
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Pleasantries, 


In a college town.—Student (to servant-at 
the door): ‘‘Miss Brown?” Servant: “‘She’s 
engaged.’”’ Student: “I know it. I’m what 
she’s engaged to.” 


Mother: ‘Joe, why do you suppose that 
old hen persists in laying in the coal-bin?”’ 
Joe: ‘‘Why, mother, I think she has seen, the 
sign, ‘Now is the time to lay in your coal.’”’ 


Life. 


Hibernian in front of unfinished building 
to: fellow-workman at fifth story window: 
“Mulcahy, go to the spaking-tube. I want 
to tell yez to come down.’”’—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


“Ts you gwine ter let dat mewel do as 
he please?”? asked Uncle Ephraim’s wife. 
“Wha’s you’ will power?” ‘My will power’s 
all right,’’ he answered. ‘‘You jest want ter 
come out hyar an’ measure dis here mewel’s 
won’t power.” 


The late Prof. Henry Sidgwick was de- 
scribing to a friend a dispute at an academic 
council meeting, wherein the present Bishop 
Browne of Bristol had been rather rudely 
treated. His friend asked, ‘‘And did Browne 
lose his temper?’’ Replied Sidgwick: ‘No. 
But he kept it very obviously.” 


Joseph Conrad now has a pension of $10 
a week. Conrad, saysa New York magazine 
editor, is rather bitter about the financial 
failure of his books. A little girl in Geneva 
once looked up from a magazine and said to 
Mr. Conrad, ‘‘What is the meaning of pen- 
ury, sir?’”’ ‘‘Penury, my child,” the novelist 
answered, ‘‘means the wages of the pen.” 


Mr. Whistler once painted the portrait of 
a distinguished novelist. When the portrait 
was finished, the sitter did not appear satis- 
fied. ‘‘You don’t seem to like it,’? Whistler 
said. The sitter said,™in self-justification, 
“You must admit thatit is a bad work of 
art.” ‘Yes,’”’ Whistler replied; ‘‘but I 
think you must admit that you are a bad 
work of nature.” 


George W. Perkins once told this about 
Senator A. J. Beveridge to the Saturday Even- 
ing Post: ‘One night, at a reception which 
the senator and I attended soon after his 
election, the hostess said in mock surprise, 
‘Are you Senator Beveridge,—the senator 
from Indiana?’ The senator bowed mod- 
estly. ‘It hardly seems possible! Why, 
you are a mere beardless youth!’ ‘Madam,’ 
replied Mr. Beveridge, without a smile, ‘I 
shave!’”’ 


They had been engaged; but they had 
quarrelled, and were too proud to make up. 
He called after a few days at her home to see 
her father—on business, of course. She 
answered the door-bell. Said he: ‘Ah! 
Miss Jepkin, I believe. Is your father in?” 
“No, sir,” she replied. ‘‘Do you wish to see 
him personally?’’ ‘I do,’’ was his response, 
feeling that she was yielding, and he turned 
proudly to go away. “I beg your pardon,” 
she exclaimed, as he reached the lowest step, 
“but who shall I say called?”’ 


(This is vouched for as a true story.) 
A lady in a Southern town heard that her 
washwoman was to be married. She was 
discussing it with one of her maids and said: 
“Why, Mandy can’t get married, she is 
married already.””. ‘‘Oh, no, ma’am! Mandy 
she’s vorsted”’ (divorced), was the answer. 
“Vorsted? Why did she get vorsted?” 
queried the ‘mistress. “‘ Mandy told me they 
were very happy, and that her husband was 
a very nice man.” ‘Well, Mis’ Mary, I 
dunno the rights of it, but they do say her 
ma done irrigated ’em” (instigated them.) 
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WV" 
ya dSe SR Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Send 


for circular, C. H. SrmpHmnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


e| BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Antique Viewsofy 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL pit is 


“Some of the views are taken from -_ ager eee g of New See rosy most —— resi- 
ential villages. ‘nstructors able, experienced, mature. 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
all of them have an historical value.”’ | given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
ull. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuirTE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, un. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres, $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass.| FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mounr Ipa 
ScHooL, GrorcE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School F9%, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 

23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 

college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
d 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Educational, 
The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C.SOUTHWORTH. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence. few scholarships for college girls. Gymnasium, |. 
oe toe Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, 

rincipal. 


on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Fiel 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev, Willard Reed, A.M., 


} Principals. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School, 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


J 


